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Some Books for the Summer 





Outdoor Books 


Outdoor Sketching 

By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
“It is not necessary to be an artist in order to 
understand and appreciate this book. It reads 
like Mr. Smith's stories, and is hardly less fasci- 
nating if one is at all interested in pictures. In- 
deed, it might serve admirably as an introduction 
to the appreciation of painting.’’—Springfield 
Republican. Illustrated. $1.00 net 


On the Trail An Outdoor Book for Girls 
By LINA BEARD AND ADELIA B. BEARD 
A most useful guide to trailing, woodcraft, 
camping, outdoor handicrafts, birds and animals, 
outdoor photography, canoeing, and all the work 
and play of camping life. Jilustrated. $1.25 net 


Camp Craft Modern Practice and Equipment 
By WARREN H. MILLER 
Editor of “Field and Stream” 
With an Introduction by Ernest Thompson Seton 
“Tt is a fascinating volume for both the 
enthusiast and stay-at-home and is a veritable 
treasure-mine for the sportsman or any one who 
glories in the great out-of-doors.’’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. Illustrated. $1.50 net 


The Well-Considered Garden 
’ KING 


With a Preface by Gertrade Jekyll 
“Mrs. King’s work is both sound and inspirit- 
ing, and whoso has or dreams of a garden will 
do well to peruse it forthwith.’’— Chicago 
Herald. Illustrated. $2.00 net 


Books of Fiction 


The Great Tradition 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 

“With a touch that is as sure as her pitying 
comprehension is keen, she lays her finger on the 
point where the fundamentally human quality 
in each soui comes into conflict with the tradi- 
tions and habits into which it was born or amid 
which it lives. And in this way she gives her 
stories the essence of true tragedy, the inevitable 
conflict of the soul with its environment.”— 
Bookman. $1.35 net 


August First 
By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
and ROY IRVING MURRAY 
“The charm and intensity of the letters must 
be read to be appreciated. It is a pretty love 
story with dramatic situations." —Literary Di- 
gest. With Frontispiece. $1.00 net 


Daybreak 
By ELIZABETH MILLER 
“So fascinating and so cleverly written that 
it is difficult to lay aside until read to the end.""— 
Boston Globe. $1.35 net 


A Cloistered Romance 
By FLORENCE OLMSTEAD 
“In a perfectly unpretentious way this little 
book is captivating and joyous.’’—The Outlook. 
$1.25 net 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
THE LITTLE MAN AND OTHER SATIRES 


“John Galsworthy is at his best in satire. 


sardonic laughter knows no bitter basis. He merel 


His wit is keen, but never cutting; his 


y laughs with us ali.”"—Chicago Herald. $1.30 net 


A BIT O’ LOVE. A Three-Act Play 


Here is a new Galsworthy play done in his best manner. The scene is laid in a village in the 


West of England. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


6o cents net 


NEW YORK 
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A Very Important New Biography 


Spencer Fullerton Baird 


A BIOGRAPHY 
By WILLIAM H. DALL, A.M., D.Sc. 


The life of the great naturalist, the friend of 
Agassiz and ba the — of the Smithsonian 
Ie eorg of the Fish Commission. 
With much laccccsting correspondence with emi- 
ment men of science and military leaders. 


‘wo. With 19 illustrations. Buckram, gilt top, uncut, 
$3.50 wet; carriage extra. The edition is printed from 
type, and no more will be published. 

Natural history in America is most of all 
indebted to two remarkable men, Professor Louis 
Agassiz and Professor Spencer F. Baird. 

Their activities in a public sense in this country 
began about the same time, Agassiz, the enthu- 
siastic, inspiring teacher, and Baird, the efficient, 
hard working and lovable organizer, comple- 
mented each other. 

Professor Baird was a born naturalist and organ- 
izer of methods and men. His biography is not 
a history of explorations nor a record of technica! 
investigations; but an account of the life and rela- 
tion to them of a singularly eminent, able, efficient 
and modest devotee of the Natural Sciences. 

Apart from the scientific side of the activities 
it endeavors to make the reader acquainted with 
the characteristics of a pure and lovable leader 
of men to whose modesty and self-sacrifice the 
country owes a debt which is still appreciated 
only by a select few. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 











The Open Court Series of Classics of Science and 
Philosophy, No. 2 


(Just Published) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY 
OF COMMON SENSE 


Edited with an Introduction 
By G. A. JOHNSTON, M.A., University of Glasgow 
Pp. 268, cloth; price $1.25 


The historical significance of the Philosophy of Common 
Sense is considerable. 

For half a century the Philosophy of Common Sense 
was the dominant philosophy in American universities; and 
it 1 to the Scottish president of an American college (James 

~' } of Princeton) that we owe the most comprehensive 
study of it. 

In England and Germany it has never been_much 
appreciated, but in France it exercised a great influence 
through Victor Cousin (1792-1867), who made it the 
greatest power in French Syn hy of the period. In 
recent years, in France, there hee bese a recrudescence of 
interest in -: Scottish shiloec airy through the writings of 
Professor T. Laurie, who attempted, in several able 
works, a ctitical reconstruction of the traditional Scottish 
Natural Realism 

The Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense originated 
as a protest agai 1 conclusions of Hume, and 
the hypotheses hy in Locke and Descartes. Thomas 
Reid was the first man to see clearly the genesis of Hume's 
skepticism, and in this little volume he gives an admirable 
account of his investigations of the principles upon which 
this skeptical system was built. 


Send for Catalogue of Philosophical Classics 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO 


























THE FORUM 


THE LEADING AMERICAN REVIEW AND 
MAGAZINE 


The FORUM is the magazine through which the foremost writers 

of the day reach the thinking, creating people of the world. People 

who believe in ideals, but not in ranting; people who have passed 

beyond the narrow limits of provincialism in politics, literature, 
art and the knowledge of life. 


The FORUM is essential to every man and woman who is inter- 
ested in the present, its dependence on the past and 
its relation to the future. 


The price is 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. 
A three months’ trial subscription for 50 cents. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY @® Publisher, NEW YORK 
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Realism andl Bemsancs in Dess Books 
THE VALLEY OF FEAR A. Conan Doyle 


This new story of Sherlock Holmes has now for months been the most popular romance of the spring — it has 


delighted the thousands who have so long and eagerly awaited the return of Holmes. Color illustrations by 
Arthur I. Keller. Net $1.25 


A BRIDE OF THE PLAINS Baroness Orczy 


The world-famous author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel” has at last told the blood- ning story of her own 
beloved homeland, in Southern Europe, where passion runs high, where sturdy men and girls of gipsy blood dance 
at high noon in between the leagues of wheat. Net $1.35 


THE EAGLE OF THE EMPIRE Cyrus Townsend Brady 


“An important contribution to historical romance, and easily the best of the author's creations.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. ‘‘ Asa contribution to Napoleonic literature could not have been spared; and its romance is one of thrilis 
and tenderness.’’-—N. Y. Times. Color illustrations by The Kinneys. Net $1.35 


THE TAMING OF ZENAS HENRY Sara Ware Bassett 


Introducing to the public a new author of charm, gaiety, tenderness. A Cape Cod romance that delights and 
wins the heart — the perfect book for vacation time. Net $1.25 


THE RAT-PIT Patrick MacGill 


The navvy-genius whose “Children of the Dead End”’ startled all Britain shows a greater understanding of life, 
a deeper feeling, and equally faithful realism in this story of Norah Ryan, from the rocky coast of Donegal, whose 
slender feet trod the hard road of the poor, but whose chin and eyes were held proud and high. Net $1.25 
THE INVISIBLE EVENT ‘oeietite ths Joc? J. D. Beresford 
The trilogy of Jacob Stahl is now complete in three volumes, ‘“‘The Early History of Jacob Stahl,” “‘A Candidate 
for Truth” and the eagerly awaited third volume, ‘‘ The Invisible Event.” It has been hailed by the most faithful 
critics as ranking with ‘‘ Jean Christophe” and ‘‘Clayhanger’’ for the truth and incisiveness of its picture of a 
young man of to-day. The three in set, boxed, Net $2.50. Each volume separately. Net $1.35 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE W. Somerset Maugham 


























This, with the four books in the two items above, gives startling evidence of the power of realism to-day. Here 
again is the young man of to-day — in business, in medical college, in love; told with unscanted detail and the 


power of real life. This is not a mere “‘ publishing incident’’; it is a literary event. Net $1.50 
RED FLEECE Will Levington Comfort 
What does the Great War mean to living men and women? ‘The American genius shows. Net $1.26 


THE MIRACLE OF LOVE Cosmo Hamilton 


Could you sympathize with a duke, young, charming, handsome, who deliberately came to America i in search of an 
heiress? But you do in this lively yet.deeply feeling story by the author of “The Blindness of Virtue.”” Net $1.26 


TENNIS AS | PLAY IT - Maurice E. McLoughlin 


By all oddz the most important out-door book of the year 
The world’s most popular tennis-player here tells frankly what by experience he has found best in tennis — courts 
and equipment, grips and strokes — with invaluable suggestions to all lay players about the mental attitude 
necessary in tennis, and interesting anecdotes from his own tournaments from Europe to the Fiji Isles. Over 
seventy illustrations with elaborate comments on them by the author. 8vo. Net $2.00 


THE LIE LIE Henry Arthur Jones 


Miss Margaret Illington’s great stage-success, in a reading edition specially prepared by the author. Many 
photographs of Miss [llington in the climactic scenes. Net $1.00 


THE MIND OF THE RACE “{eesjei” Reginald Bliss 


A literary salad, with burlesques on the most interesting authors of to-day, from Hugh Walpole to Henry James; 
sauced with piquant observations on the hurly-burly of politics to-day. Net $1.35 


WHEN BLOOD IS THEIR ARGUMENT Ford Madox Hueffer 
“The most incisive analysis of Prussian culture.’"—British Weekly. Net $1.00 


TAHAN Chief Tahan 


The autobiography of an American Indian, reared on the plains, fighting with the warriors, becoming a Salvation 
Army captain, then a minister, then one of the most popular lecturers on the Chautauqua circuit. A story equally 
interesting in its real-life thrills and its stirring example of a climb from barbarism to civilization. Many illus- 


trations. Net $1.26 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER &€ STQUGHTON 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 




















NOW READY 





Winston Churchill’s 


New Novel 


A FAR COUNTRY 


By Winston Churchill 


Author of ‘“‘The Inside of the Cup” 


A novel of remarkable power and vision. A book that goes deep into modern life and reveals the 
truth. Written with even greater daring than “The Inside of the Cup,”’ Mr. Churchill’s new novei is 
another realistic and faithful picture of contemporary America. Jlustrated. $1.50 











Jack London's New Novel 


THE SCARLET PLAGUE 
By Jack London 
A romance of the future in which Jack London 
records the strange events of the year 2000 after 
the Great Plague had swept over the world. 
Illustrated. $1.00 








James Stephens’s New Volume 


SONGS FROM THE CLAY 
By James Stephens 
Author of ‘‘ The Crock of Gold,”’ etc. 
“Written with a far-soaring imagination, a 


whimsical humor . . . free from senti- 
mentality and cant . a book to be 
possessed. '’—Chicago Post. $1.00 





Eden Phillpott's New Novel 


BRUNEL’S TOWER 


By Eden Phillpotts 





Arthur Stringer’s New Novel 


THE HAND OF PERIL 


By Arthur Stringer 
A real detective story with a plot that will hold 
your interest from the first to the last page, 
written by a master of this type of fiction. 
Illustrated. $1.35 





“Magnificently written. . . The daily bread of life is in this book. Absorbingly 
interesting. A book for which to be frankly grateful.".—N. Y. Times. 
“Filled to its depths with reflections upon life that are very near to life itself.".—Boston Transcript. 
$1.50 
The Best New Poetry. 








Mr. Tagore’s New Volume 


SONGS OF KABIR 
By Rabindranath Tagore 
Nobel Prizeman in Literature, 1913. 
“Everyone who is sensitive to poetry that is 
clear and simple and full of beauty will read this 
striking translation with interest and with heart 
quickening.’’—N. Y. Times. $1.25 








RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 


By Stephen Graham 
Author of “With Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.” 
A book that reveals and interprets modern 
Russia for Western minds, written by one who 
has lived long in the country and caught the spirit 
of its people. Illustrated. $2.00 


established Japanese. 


“ The greatest American poetry since Whitman's.” —WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 


: By Edgar Lee Masters ; 
“Tt more vividly paints a community than any other work in American literature.”—Boston 
Transcript. ‘‘It is an illuminating piece of work, and an unforgettable one.'’—Chicago Post. $1.25 





The Best New Books on Current Topics 


AMERICA and HER PROBLEMS 
By Paul Benjamin d’Estournelles de Constant 
Senator of the French Republic, etc. 

A penetrating discussion of our national and 
international problems as seen by a statesman of 
rare genius and a keen observer of governmental 
affairs. $2.00 


————E 
+—————-THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 
By H. A. Millis 
A frank and highly interesting discussion of an important question; the result of a une investiga- 
tion and study of the actual conditions in California, considering immigration and the treatment of 


$7.50 
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THE DIAL 


A Fortnightly Journal of Literary Criticism, Biscussion, and Information. 








THE DIAL (founded in 1880) is published fortnightly — 
avery other Thursday — except in July and August, in which 
one issue for each month will appear. TERMS OF SUBSCRIP- 
TION, #2. a year in advance, postage prepaid in the United 
States and Mezico; Foreign and Canadian postage 50 cents 
per year extra. RemITTANCES should be by check, or by 
express or postal order, wage to THE DIAL. Unless other- 
wise ordered, subscriptions will begin with the current num- 
ber. When no direct request to discontinue at expiration of 
subscription is 7 ived, it is d that a continuance of 
the subscription is desired. ADVERTISING RaTEs furnished on 
application. 
Published by THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter October 8, 1892, at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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A BULL IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
CHINA-SHOP. 


There lies heavily upon our table a pamphlet 
in a neutral gray cover, containing nearly 
a thousand pages — most of them in fine print, 
—and bearing the innocuous title: “ Report 
upon the Survey of the University of Wiscon- 
sin.” This is not an ordinary official docu- 
ment; it is a most extraordinary one. May it 
long remain unique! Democratic etiquette 
requires that public linen shall be washed in 
public. However decorous the arrangement of 
the clothes on the line, the tout ensemble is 
not inspiring. A considerable part of the 
“Survey” relates to matters of University 
housekeeping,— methods, accounts, forms, ap- 
pliances, machinery, statistics; all this is no 
eoneern of ours. The officials responsible for 
the undertaking are “the State Board of 
Public Affairs,” composed of the Governor 
and other prominent citizens. Their concise 
report is a proper statement of the university’s 
policy, record, and management; it is sporadi- 
eally critical, but sane in criticism and com- 
mendation. The facts speak adequately, and 
reflect the usual wisdom interspersed with 
myopic vision that makes educational history 
in this overgrown country of ours. The mas- 
sive bulk of the volume is the work of one 
William H. Allen, Ph.D., the official surveyor. 
The manner in which his inquisitorial task is 
accomplished necessitates a copious comple- 
ment of commentaries by various members of 
the Faculty of the surveyed university. The 
function of these commentaries is to set forth 
the versatile fallacies and to correct the com- 
prehensive distortions with which the “Allen” 
report is saturated. Thus denatured, the 
document to the discerning becomes inoffen- 
sive by becoming ridiculous; and yet it re- 
mains a tragedy in effect, a farce in execution. 

When Dr. Allen’s methods are vivisected by 
shrewd and patient diagnosticians (whose 
services at the least deserve a national monu- 
ment) their barrenness is pitiable. A list of 
thirty-seven things which the dean of the 
graduate school of the much lauded University 
of Wisconsin is not expected to do, is gravely 
cited as a comprehensive arraignment of the 
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incompetence and negligence of that officer, 
“without evidence being presented that it is 
desirable or practicable to do any one of the 
thirty-seven things.” Had the dean actually 
subscribed to these thirty-seven articles, it 
would have been adequate cause in the minds 
of many to invite his resignation; and it is 
fairly probable that had he been thus guilty, 
these same “ facts” of commission might have 
been cited by another “ Dr. Allen” as evidence 
of the manner in which the dean wastes his 
time. The justly despairing commentator re- 
sorts to the deadly parallel: “Using the 
method of Dr. Allen, it might be said: (a) 
No attempt has been made to determine the 
average size of shoes worn by professcrs”; 
or the relation of the color of their hair to 
“ efficiency of instruction,” or of the color of 
their eyes to “efficiency in research,” —or 
other deadly sins of omission more than seven 
times seven. Under such irritation, sooner or 
later, even the academic spirit rebels. On 
page 197 we reach the verdict: “To resort, 
for once, to the vernacular, this is rot.” More 
soberly expressed: “No statement of facts 
and no conclusion or recommendation of Dr. 
Allen can be accepted without verification.” 
“ The intellectual life and the life of the spirit 
are to Dr. Allen what a symphony is to the 
deaf-mute or a sunset to the blind.” “The 
survey of the graduate school has been mainly 
directed to its clothes rather than to the living 
being beneath the clothes.” Mis-statement, 
mis-quotation, garbled reports, direct untruth- 
fulness, insinuations, unwarranted implica- 
tions, ignorant interpretations, mechanical 
manipulation of statistics, are all charged 
against Dr. Allen; and with a ruthless frank- 
ness, scathing in its charitable reserve, are 
proved to the hilt. 
the naked sabre of statistics, the hand that 
wields the weapon receives the wound. 


than 90 % of the teaching of the college costs 
less than 42 % of the salaries,” a reductio ad 
absurdum. In fact, so ignorant is Dr. Allen 
of the meaning of numbers that he converts a 
cold statistical statement tiat class-markings 
follow the law of distribution of averages into 
a deliberate intention on the part of the in- 
structor to repress talent. 


But enough of this superfluous exhibition of | 


the mischief that one stray bull in a china-shop 
ean do (and be paid handsomely for his havoc), 
and to the point: Why are these things? Is 








Even in the handling of | 


“Tf | and the scheme goes through. Of course there 


Dr. Allen’s computations are correct, more | 





| the Allen report a rare and negligible patho- 
| logieal specimen, or is it a significant symptom 


of a prevalent disease? How comes it that the 
legislature of a great State subjects its great- 
est institution to so unworthy and so futile 
and so expensive a procedure? Why should a 
body of scholars be harassed by 50-page ques- 
tion-sheets, and distracted by an impertinent 
and aimless “Survey”? Why should a docu- 
ment more voluminous than President Stanley 
Hall’s great two-volume work on “ Educational 
Problems” (to mention the most comprehen- 
sive of recent contributions to educational 
literature) be printed and circulated as Ex- 
hibits A and B and C to Ampersand, of irrele- 
vance and obliquity ? 

That “something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark” is the ready conclusion. Well! 
“Yes” and “No.” Anyone acquainted with 
the uncritical manner in which decisive steps 
of this kind are taken will at once relieve those 


_ responsible for the “ Survey” of the charge of 


any lack of good will, of appreciation of the 
higher education, or of good judgment in 
adjusting desirable ends to possible means. 
Off-hand, it seems a good thing to take stock 
and have an expert accounting. Such “goods” 
come high, but their higher sanction is Econ- 
omy with a capital E. And there’s the rub! 
Commercial-mindedness has so _ insidiously 
eaten its way into the judicial fibre of the 
American mind, that its workings have become 
untrustworthy. So when a plausible man 
comes along wth a plausible scheme to test 
the higher education, and reform its extrava- 
gance, and tabulate it, and cost-account its 
every item, and prune research and similar 
luxuries, and introduce supervised instruc- 
tion, and bring the plant up-to-date, and scrap 
its inefficient professors, one person in author- 
ity is impressed, a few more are acquiescent,— 


should have been a watch-dog on the grounds 
to indicate the true character of the intruder; 
but there was not, because as a people we do 
not like alarmists any more than we like 
“knockers,” and we prefer to take our fore- 
thought after something has happened. If the 
University concerned had protested, charges 
of interested motives and a fear of baring the 
truth would have been promptly imputed. No 
one expected this kind of a survey; and it is 
only fair to admit that so extreme a genius 
for blundering must be unusual. It is hard 
luck that the result is as preposterous as it 
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turned out to be; but perhaps that is the 
fortunate thing about it. If the Wisconsin 
survey serves to prevent a similar profane 
invasion of sacred territory, and thus to guar- 
antee the peace of the academic world for a 
reasonable period, the Wisconsin sacrifice will 
not have been in vain. Yet it would be rash to 
assume that this moral will be drawn univer- 
sally; and once more, there’s the rub! 

For down at the bottom of our hearts, where 
convictions germinate, there is a suspicion of 
learning, which will not easily be uprooted. 
We are practical to the point of obsession; 
which means that we lose sight of the most 
obvious practicality in the world, in that we 
insist upon results and are impatient of means. 
But more than that: there has grown to im- 
mense proportions the newer efficiency, that 
puts forward method as a panacea, invents 
“perfect” systems, and is absorbed in mechan- 
isms and oblivious of purposes. It has made 
the business sense of the community, which 
runs things, insensitive to values. This same 
business sense accuses the professor of a lack 
of practicality, and entirely overlooks that all 
this alleged efficiency of beginning on the 
stroke of the bell and quitting when the whis- 
tle blows, and using all the class-rooms all the 
time, and reducing the cost of unit-instruction 
per student neurone, is just plain, bald, bare 
assumption. There is not a fact or a shred 
of evidence anywhere to prove that the most 
important discoveries or the best educated 
individuals come from institutions in which 
these things are carefully looked into, and that 
the neglect of them or reasonable attention to 
them has differentiated one type of institution 
from another. Then there is the peculiar in- 
fatuation with facts dressed in modern tabular 
attire, which the tailor assures you is the 
“eorrect” thing. So the surveyor is con- 
stantly insisting that he wants facts, facts, 
FACTS. But he decides what facts he wants; 
assumption again. The size of the professor’s 
shoes is a fact, and is readily ascertained. It 
has a glorious definiteness, and the curve of 
distribution would admirably prove that pro- 
fessors are not superior to, are not even differ- 
ent from, other foot-geared mortals. The 
relevancy of a fact, or the interpretation of a 
fact, is to the practical man merely an opinion, 
not to be seriously considered. And that is 
why he is so easily taken in by plausible pre- 
sumption. He accepts labels for things, and a 
record for the experience. Of course in his 





own field he knows better; he does not count 
all his promissory notes as equally valid assets: 
he has a pretty exact notion of what he can 
collect. 

And yet the mystery of these endless pages 
of utterly useless misconstruction remains. 
Are our universities really to be threatened 
periodically by such futile absurdities? What 
will our foreign critics think of us? It may be 
a joke at home, where we make allowances; 
but it becomes a shame abroad, where it travels 
on its face value. And does any person in his 
senses really believe that the cause of higher 
education, or any worthy cause whatever, can 
be advanced by industrious ant-hills of such 
petty, carping, querulous, specious pellets of 
inconsequence? Can the surveyor himself 
believe in it; or is it more charitable to regard 
him as a fraud rather than a fool? If the 
Wisconsin survey is to take its place in history 
as an isolated case of an obscure mental dis- 
ease, it does not much matter what the answer 
may be. But if this sort of thing is going to 
break out epidemically or sporadically, we 
must find the antidote; and it may not be a 
simple matter. For the decision to have sur- 
veys rests with a small group of men; and if 
they are susceptible to the wiles of special 
pleaders, there is little hope. It is well enough 
to point out that for any one man to frame 
thousands of questions, make hundreds upon 
hundreds of recommendations on any and 
every detail of a university’s activities, deter- 
mining off-hand that a foreign language is 
unnecessary and so is military drill, that the 
president should not be a member of the gov- 
erning body, what students should pay for 
board, how faculty meetings shall be con- 
ducted and doctor’s dissertations written, and 
so on endlessly,—that all this is a colossal 
piece of impudence, which would indicate 
exactly the type of man you are dealing with. 
But the fact remains that when once the offi- 
cial inquiry takes this form, there is no ma- 
chinery available for stopping it, short of the 
threat of resignation of the entire Faculty,— 
and who ever heard of professors acting col- 
lectively? The law provides; the money is 
spent; and the report goes forth. 

It would be possible to introduce a vaccina- 
tion campaign in any educational area in 
which the efficiency germ is likely to find a 
favorable culture-bed; the operation has a 
good chance of “taking” and conferring a 


| temporary immunity. The only permanent 
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protection is in the way of a wide-spread and 
deep appreciation of the needs of the educa- 
tional: provisions for public welfare. How- 
ever spasmodic and uncertain our educational 
efforts, they have proved adequate to safe- 
guard cultural interests. The private institu- 
tions, with their capacities to mobilize their 
alumni reserves, are fairly safe from attack. 
The State institutions find their vulnerable 
point in the legislative plexus. The demo- 
cratic test is a peculiar one: it insists that 
every proposal must be capable of convincing 
a lay jury of its wisdom and necessity. The 
mentality of that jury is the critical issue; 
also the attitude in which it is encouraged or 
permitted to approach its authoritative dis- 
pensations. Political authority unquestion- 
ably includes the right to meddle with things 
imperfectly understood, and to override the 
judgments of those by attainment especially 
conversant with the delicate interests of the 
higher education. Whether that dubious privi- 
lege shall be exercised depends upon the 
practical conception of the purpose of the 
political instrument. The responsibility goes 
back to the universities themselves. They 
must decide whether they have remained true 
to their trust, or in a spirit of compromise 
have bartered their birthright for a mess of 
pottage; they must examine whether the con- 
ception of a university which they have de- 
fended has encouraged unwise interference, 
and provoked the use of the legislative blud- 
geon. 
the energetic grinders of axes and the childish 





For there the efficiency promoters and | 


nursers of private grudges find sympathetic | 


response. It comes with a sense of shock that 
such undesirable forces should be able to 


assert their powers and weaken, even under- | 


mine, the foundations of our highest inter- 
ests. Possibly this ponderous monument of 
the folly and the danger of such a policy may 
lead the reflective to ponder. For the Allen 
mausoleum, in view of the transitoriness of 
mundane things, the epitaph is easy to select: 
“Verily this is rot.” But as a constant re- 
minder of the watchfulness that is the price of 
educational safety a more stable and a more 
spiritual conseience and consciousness are 
indispensable. After every political cam- 
paign we learn that once more, and however 
the election turns, the country has been saved. 
The saving forees of the educational interests 
will rally to the charge. 





VERBOTEN. 


It is Sunday. We are five at dinner, talking 
of the sinking of the “Lusitania,” and our 
voices are subdued. One of us is a German, a 
teacher of German, an interpreter of Germany 
to America. Another is of German stock; his 
ancestors had come to the United States after 
’48, leaving a brother dead in the fight for 
freedom. The third is a Jew, German-born 
and wont on occasion to tell us that he was 
made in Germany and improved in America. 
The fourth is pure American, of Puritan stock, 
the dean of our group. He is old enough to 
be the father of the oldest of us; his choice of 
us as table-mates we regard as a great compli- 
ment. We defer to him in all our disputes, to 
his humor and to his experience. He is largely 
German-trained, a great lover of Germany, 
particularly of Géttingen, where he had stud- 
ied; now and then he would tell us charming 
stories of his student-days. Of recent years it 
was his custom to return to Germany every 
summer. 

This day our talk has been less certain and 
less frank than is our custom. We have been 
skirting the edge of the topic, dwelling on the 
pity of it. We all exhibit strain, as in a house 
of mourning; silences, eloquent with tension, 
fall too often. At the end of one of these 
comes the voice of the Jew, low, but no longer 
hesitant, as if he has determined to cut through 
our reservations. 

“You know how I have always tried to 
explain, to explain away. But this time— 
when I read the paper I could n’t believe it at 
first, and when I found I had to I felt a rush 
of anger, I wanted to crush that submarine 
captain in my two hands,—to break him in 
halves. At home I found my weekly ‘Staats 
Zeitung.’ The next thing I knew half of it 
was on the floor under my feet, the rest 
twisted to pieces in my hands. I was crying 
inwardly, God punish Germany!” 

In the silence that followed we could hear 
the German’s breathing. He opened his mouth 
once or twice, but did not say anything. He 
was very pale. Finally he burst out. 

“You,— you! But what is the use? You 
do not understand,— you cannot understand. 
I know what you all think, you, my friends. 
You have thought it from the beginning. 
Nothing that we may say or do will make you 
think otherwise, though we have pleaded and 
conceded and humbled ourselves for your 
American friendship,— yes, even intrigued 
for it. But you also are in the league against 
us, the chief bulwark of our enemies. Here 
are you four—all German-born or German- 
trained, yet I know from his silence that 
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even Kurt here, who bears the name of an 
uncle who died for a free Germany in ’48,— 
even Kurt has condemned us. And Jacob,— 
you heard what he said. He forgets what his 
own people are suffering at the hands of the 
Poles and the Russians. He forgets that it 
is also their battle we are fighting, quite as 
much as our own,—the battle of civilization 
against barbarism. And he wants us crushed 
for a fair act of war! But, I ask you— 
what could we do? We are fighting for 
our national life, against overwhelming odds 
alone in the centre of an iron circle of ene- 
mies whose one grievance against us is that 
we are prosperous and civilized. We did not 
want war; we do not want war. We are the 
most peaceful people in Europe, hard-work- 
ing, studious, devoted to the ideal, to the bet- 
terment of mankind. Our one crime — which 
you call militarism —is self-defence. Only 
yesterday you took your ideals and standards 
from us,— from our educational system, from 
our industries, from our arts, from everything. 
You sent your young men to study in our uni- 
versities and to learn our ways. You copied 
our scientists and philosophers. If you had 
been able, you would have copied our civic 
organization and social and economic methods. 
Your travellers and your scholars praised us by 
word and by pen. And now— what has hap- 
pened? Have we changed over-night that you 
should call us Huns and barbarians and 
makers of war on women and children? It is 
absurd! We are the same as we always were; 
the war has made no difference in us. We 
have broken no law. We have hurt none whom 
we could save. We have merely defended our- 
selves. You would allow a dog fighting for his 
life against a pack of wolves greater freedom 
than we have taken for ourselves.” 

He rose and left us before we could stop him. 
After a pause the Jew said: “There is some- 
thing in that. Our turnover has been com- 
plete. I suppose because the contrast between 

German at war and the German in peace 
is so violent that both can’t be real.” 

“Hold on,” said the Yankee. “I am not 
sure that the violence of the contrast doesn’t 
mean that both must be real.” 

We looked our question. 

“Well, here is what I mean. You've both 
read Bédier’s collection of citations from the 
diaries German soldiers are required to write 
—his Crimes allemands? I daresay your im- 
pression was the same as mine: the general 
mood of Bédier’s evidence implied more than 
the mere execution of the ‘ orders of the day ’— 
a willingness, a kind of joy, a gloating.” 

_ “No, no,” expostulated the German-Amer- 
lean, 





“Yes, Kurt, like a hungry man’s when he’s 
eating, or better, like a child’s, free at last 
from the restraints of school.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Kurt rather 
coldly. 

“I’m afraid not. Perhaps I don’t under- 
stand, myself. But man and boy, I have 
known Germany for over forty years. I was 
one of the earliest of the Americans who went 
over there to study, and I have been there 
since repeatedly. I have seen the change of 
the old Germany into the new as it came. You 
might sum it all up by the word Verboten. 

“You see, the Germany I first knew was the 
Germany of your grandfather, Kurt, and it 
wasn’t very different from the Germany of 
your great-grandfather,— a pleasant, sleepy, 
dreamy country, rather messy, very indus- 
trious, very pious; sentimental, and most 
awfully wordy. People were not concerned 
about government, except when they made a 
holiday and the guard turned out. Whatever 
you called the form of government, there was 
a great deal of personal and social freedom. 
You went where you pleased, and did what 
you pleased; you didn’t have to have pass- 
ports, nor get out of the way of the military. 
Life was easier than it was here, but essentially 
as democratic. You were certain, as, save for 
the wordiness, nowadays you can’t be, of ex- 
actly what people meant when they called 
Germany a nation of poets and philosophers. 
Germans have always exhibited a curious as- 
surance that the Lord is with them, and that 
their will is His. It did n’t particularly matter 
what they did,—they always had a system of 
philosophy to prove that it was inevitable, that 
the Universe meant that and nothing else. 
Think of Kant with his obligatory moral law 
‘within.’ Think of Fichte with his metaphys- 
ical demonstration that the German people 
were intended by the Lord to be a cultured 
nation. What is the whole romantic movement 
but an eristical exhibition of how the uni- 
verse conspires with the romanticist’s whim- 
sies? I remember reading an article by some 
American professor about the compensatory 
nature of ideas. I gathered that some sort of 
law operates which keeps men neutralizing un- 
pleasant facts with pleasant fancies,— ideas 
in dreams, ideas in art and literature, ideas in 
philosophy. They sort of balance our accounts 
with the universe, our wishes taking notes on 
the unseen and the non-existent for the visible 
existing world’s failure to pay. When roman- 
tic idealism flourished in Germany there were 
hundreds of small states and an infinite deal 
of local color. I suppose that the barren ex- 
panse and logical rigor of that way of think- 
ing,—a way of thinking which makes all 
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things the same as your Absolute self,— was a 
compensation for the pleasant grubbiness and 
provinciality and disorder of the actual daily 
life. It is all the same in the Absolute.” 

“But what has all that to do with the war 
and Verboten and frightfulness?” interposed 
Kurt. 

“Why, this. So long as the Kantian ‘ moral 
law’ was ‘ within,’ so long as the Absolute was 
an ebligation in idea, it was a word, an ideal, 
and conspired with the individual to keep him 
free, expanding his imagination and saving 
him from provincialism. But thanks to Hegel, 
the word was made flesh and dwelt on earth; 
the ideal became an idol.” 

“ To Hegel ? ” 

“Yes. Don’t you remember the peroration 


of his philosophy of history? It describes the | 





Prussian monarchy as Absolute Reason incar- | 


nate,— identifies it with the highest perfection 
which rational evolution, as history, could 
attain. Conservative, orthodox, wordy, and 
pro-Prussian, Hegel is the real master of 
Treitschke. Of all the consequences of his 
teachings—and they are legion — modern 
Germany is thus far the most efficacious. His 
way of thinking dominated Europe for two 


generations. It was the official philosophic | 


orthodoxy of my student days, approved by 
the powers that be because it made them the 
Absolute’s local habitation and name. It justi- 
fied things as they were. It rationalized 
acquiescence in Prussian aggression between 
"60 and ’80, and made easy the complete Prus- 


sification of Germany in the ’80s. There had | 
been, for various reasons, an interval of over | 
twenty years between my first and second jour- | 


ney to Germany. I have since returned there 
every summer; but the shock of that first re- 
turn repeats itself. The picturesque dirt and 


the jolly disorderliness were gone; streets were | 


clean and policemen plenty. The simplicity, 
the kindliness, and the democracy were gone; 
the freedom of movement was gone, so was, 
really, the freedom of thought. The universi- 
ties and schools had been centralized; ad- 
vancement was dependent upon a ministry to 
whom your teaching must be satisfactory ; and 


connected with politics there was no hope for 
you. Everything else was like that, too,— the 
press, commerce, the church. And the police- 
system,— passports, surveillance, reports! On 
all sides you were hemmed in with taboos, and 
if you expostulated you were met with an 
inexorable Verboten. All you could do was to 
swear —in the privacy of your bedroom,— to 
kick the cat, or to get drunk. Verboten was 


“The new generation which had grown up 
with it had grown up swearing, kicking the 
eat, getting drunk; the present generation is 
doing the same thing on the battlefield —in a 
more exaggerated way, but the same thing. 
The new art, the new literature, the new 
eroticism and individualism, these are but the 
relief of swearing, the expression in idea of 
these traits which the Prussified social and 
political order repressed in fact. Transcen- 
dental Egotism has given way to personal 
selfishness, to bumptiousness, to vanity; senti- 
ment and piety to subtle brutality toward 
women and to formalism in religion; social 
responsibility to intense individualism and 
rivalries, most marked, perhaps, in academic 
circles. Year by year, as I returned, I found 
these things intensified as the ‘moral law’ 
became more ‘objective’ and Verboten more 
effective. Absolutism in fact had led to anar- 
chism in ideals: Germany was swearing and 
kicking the cat and getting drunk to beat the 
band. You know how the present generation 
swears by Nietzsche. And you know—the 
Schrecklichkeit.” 

“But,” interposed Jacob, “isn’t Nietzsche 
himself a cause of the Schrecklichkeit?” 

“Nonsense. Nietzsche was nothing if not 
an individualist. He had no use for the State. 
If young Germany has turned to him, it is by 
way of compensation. Like the atrocities, his 
hold on young Germany’s imagination is an 
effect, not a cause. He supplies young Ger- 
many with what Mr. Robert Chambers sup- 
plies the shop-girl,— a vicarious realization of 
repressed desire. The cause is the repression 
exercised by the ‘moral law within’ turned 
into an outer fact. The cause is Verboten.” 


Z. M. KaLonyMos. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 
FIrry YEARS OF THE “ForRTNIGHTLY,” the 


| review that professes by its name to appear 


every two weeks, and did so for a year at its 
start, but has ever since unblushingly belied 


' | its title by coming out monthly, have been 
if you were heterodox on any matter remotely | 





the moral law, the absolute reason, turned into | 


a visible and audible fact. 


rounded out with proper acclaim, and the 
publication starts on its second half-century 
under notably: favorable auspices. It is not, 
by the way, the first English periodical of its 
sort to be guilty of a certain absurdity in the 
matter of title. There was, for instance, 
“The Prospective Review,” called into being 
ten years earlier by James Martineau and 
others, and not unnaturally made the target 
for some good-natured jibes by reason of the 
contradiction in terms conspicuous in its 


‘name. As the jubilee of the review now con- 
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ducted by Dr. Courtney is duly celebrated in 
the pages of that review, the reader is referred 
to those entertaining and instructive pages, 
to which it may be pertinent to add an appre- 
ciative word concerning its editor by a fellow- 
Oxonian. In his “ Twenty Years of My Life” 
Mr. Douglas Sladen writes: “But of all the 
men who were at Oxford with me, no one has 
been so prominent, then and now taken to- 
gether, in intellectual circles as W. L. Court- 
ney. Courtney was then a rather young New 
College don, who had the distinction of being 
married to an extremely smart-looking wife. 
That would have been a distinction by itself 
in the Oxford of that day, for few were mar- 
ried in a way suitable to impress under- 
graduates. Added to that, he cut the most 
eminent figure in athletics of any don in 
Oxford. He was the treasurer of the Uni- 
versity Boat Club, while the dons respected 
him as the ablest man in Oxford at philoso- 
phy. . . His influence on literature has been 
immense. He has stood for the combination 
of scholarliness and up-to-dateness. His own 
books range from essays on the verge of fic- 
tion to some of the most important works on 
philosophy published in a generation. Inci- 
dentally, the creator of Egeria is our best 
dramatic critic, and a writer of plays.” 
Noteworthy is the fact, vouched for by Mr. 
Courtney, that his review: has gained rather 
than lost in circulation since the outbreak of 
the war and the consequent increased vogue 
of the daily newspaper. Repeatedly, he says, 
the “Fortnightly” has of late gone out of 
print on the fourth or fifth of the month; 
and a similar experience is reported by other 
London monthlies of like standing. Evi- 
dently the daily journalist’s snap-shot views 
of current events do not suffice for all readers. 


LAXATIVE LITERATURE is both a cause and an 
effect of that general slackness and flabbiness 
that characterize, in varying measure, the im- 
perfect liuman nature of us all. This atonic 
quality in American literature and life re- 
ceives a sharp castigation at the hands of Mr. 
Owen Wister in an article entitled “ Quack 
Novels and Democracy,” which holds the place 
of honor in this month’s “Atlantic.” Espe- 
cially severe is he upon those present-day 
fiction-writers of whom he selects Mr. Harold 
Bell Wright as a typical example, upon the 
five million eager readers of such fiction, and 
upon that far more inclusive class of Amer- 
icans whom our Secretary of State is thought 
by Mr. Wister to represent. Slackness, heed- 
lessness, happy-go-lucky muddle-headedness, 
addiction to cheap sensationalism, a bland con- 
tent with sounding words and pretty phrases 


in place of disagreeable truths and stern reali- 
ties, and a general condition of self-complacent 
sloppiness — these, or something like them, it 
appears, are conspicuous among our faults 
both as writers and readers and reviewers of 
novels, and as citizens of a supposedly self- 
governing State. The quack-novelist finds five 
million mouths watering for his “ mess of mil- 
dewed pap,” and the quack-statesman easily 
commands many more than five million elec- 
tive votes. Our people revel in sham, and 
assiduously cultivate a squint to avoid seeing 
thetruth. Dr. Edward Garnett’s notable deliv- 
erance of six months ago on American fiction 
is made the text for some remarks not exactly 
flattering to most of those who write, those 
who read, and those who review, our works of 
fiction. Timidity and lack of discrimination 
are charged against the literary reviews, of 
which the more respectable “stand ever ready 
to be the first to hail a perfectly well established 
artist.” The view of Mr. Bryan upon which 
is premised so much of Mr. Wister’s article 
seems to us quite unjust and unwarranted, as 
are also his sneers at the very few American 
periodicals (most of which he mentions by 
name) that have at least endeavored to main- 
tain discriminating standards in the appraisal 
of current fiction. Occasionally in his article, 
also, Mr. Wister proves that he'is by no means 
an infallible critic himself,—as in his aston- 
ishing remark about Mr. Galsworthy’s “ The 
Dark Flower.” But, in the main, his whole- 
somely harsh utterances ought to be, and must 
be, in some degree, tonic and bracing and 
curative. oS « 


TRAVESTY IN THE FORM OF FICTION is a legiti- 
mate variety of literary art, and is never liable 
to the severity of censure visited upon travesty 


| that purports to be history or biography or 
| travel or some other species of serious prose 


composition. Nevertheless, when the novelist 
puts forth a burlesque or a distortion in such 
wise as to cause it to be accepted seriously as 
something other than it is, he is guilty of a 
kind of disingenuousness, to say the least, that 
may stir just resentment. Such resentment 
has already been noted in these columns on the 
part of certain critical Irish readers of Canon 
Hannay’s imaginative portrayals of life and 
character in his native Ireland; and now there 
comes to notice, in the Dublin “Leader,” an 

outspoken though not intemperate protest 
against the caricatures that this popular writer 
(known to his readers as “ George A. Birming- 
ham”) has put his name to, more especially in 
some of his later books, as pictures of men and 
manners in the land of the shamrock and the 








shillelah. “Mr. Birmingham,” complains the 
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eritic, “ albeit guiltless of the coarse misrepre- 
sentations of the past, has contrived to revive 
the expiring tradition of the Irishman in cap 
and bells, with enough wit to entertain others 
and insufficient to discharge his own obliga- 
tions. At the very moment when, having 
almost overwhelmed this preposterous tradi- 
tion, writers and dramatists and poets were 
conspiring to replace it by the industrious 
and attractive circulation of the truth, there 
broke in upon their patriotic efforts Mr. Bir- 
mingham’s company of comedians. Their 
appearance was doubtless agreeable to Mr. 
Birmingham's pocket, but it has been singu- 
larly misfortunate for his reputation and for 
the dignity of his country’s literature.” Re- 
gret is expressed for “the degradation of Mr. 
Birmingham's art by the conscienceless de- 
mands of the English fiction market,” and the 
writer laments the “long descent from ‘ The 
Northern Iron’ to ‘General John Regan,’ and 
from so carefully written a book as ‘ The Seeth- 
ing Pot’ to the pot-boiling comicalities of 
‘Dr. Whitty.’” One can understand and can 


sympathize with a tendency to yield to the 
temptation to be highly entertaining and pro- 
portionately successful, commercially, rather 
than to be less entertaining and less success- 
ful; but the stern morality of the matter 
teaches that ‘tis a writer's perdition to be 


popular when for the truth he ought to be 
unpopular. 


_ 7 . 


THE PERILS OF PLAYFULNESS, whether of the 
pen or of the tongue, lurk unsuspected on 
every hand. “Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth; keep the door of my lips,” should be 
the humorist’s constant prayer. Grown per- 
sons who jest in the presence of children do so 
at their own risk. The comptroller of stamps, 
at that historic party in Haydon’s rooms, 
whose “ phrenological development” Lamb so 
earnestly desired to inspect, will stand as the 
type of man before whom it is dangerous to be 
other than altogether serious. Carlyle, it will 
be recalled in this connection, had little relish 
for lighter humor of the Elian variety. To 
him Lamb’s talk was “contemptibly small, 
indicating wondrous ignorance and shallow- 
ness,” and there was “a most slender fibre of 
actual worth in that poor Charles.” But be- 
tween Lamb and any Scotchman there never 
was much love lost. Not long ago there 
chanced to be printed in this department a 
paragraph ending with the phrase — not in- 
tended to express an everlasting truth, but 
penned in lighter mood and, moreover, put 
into the mouth of a hypothetical man of let- 
ters — “ the pen is mightier than the plough.” 
An esteemed contemporary (the hackneyed 





term is used here without sarcasm), from 
whom better things had been looked for, most 
unexpectedly and surprisingly pounced upon 
this little alliterative effort, censured with 
ponderous gravity the supercilious perpetrator 
of so wanton an injury against a worthy indus- 
try, magnanimously instructed him in his igno- 
rance that what he was dimly groping for in 
his comparison was the sword and not the 
plough, and delivered quite an improving lit- 
tie sermon on the usefulness and the dignity 
of agriculture. Not unnaturally, this stirred 
a desire to take candle in hand, as was done by 
Lamb on the occasion above mentioned, and, 
approaching the defender of the honest farmer, 
to accost him with the gentle humorist’s polite 
request, “Sir, will you allow me to look at 
your phrenological development? ” 

A PLEA FOR THE REVIVAL OF A MORIBUND ART, 
the art of reading aloud, was not long ago 
persuasively made by Mr. Benjamin Ives Gil- 
man, Secretary of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, before a gathering of Massachusetts 
librarians; and his words have now achieved 
the permanence of print in the “ Bulletin” 
of the Massachusetts Library Club. Mr. Gil- 
man suggests that a “docent service” be 
added to the public library’s equipment, sim- 
ilar to the docent service inaugurated at the 
above-named museum eight years ago and 
since widely adopted in other museums both 
in this country and in England. Personal aid, 
free to all, in the appreciative study of its art 
works is furnished by the museum, greatly to 
the visitor’s profit and pleasure; and it is 
argued that a similar docent service in the 
library, consisting chiefly of the viva voce 
interpretation of great authors in their noted 
books, would help to make those authors, now 
too much neglected, alive and real and full of 
meaning to the library-users. The details of 
the scheme would have to be worked out with 
thought and labor and the instruction of expe- 
rience. On this head Mr. Gilman says, among 
other things: “It would evidently not be ad- 
visable to add the duty to the burdens, already 
heavy, of the library force itself. Readers 
should in general be chosen from outside the 
staff as a regularly accredited corps of assis- 
tants. To read aloud well is not a talent given 
to many; and the choice of the corps would 
present difficulty. To those well fitted it 
would afford a new means, if not of livelihood, 
at least of adding to their earnings; but great 
care would be needed to ensure that the reader 
should have a good voice, a pleasant delivery, 
and an intelligent and appreciative grasp of 
the particular work to be read.” To his fur- 
ther pertinent remarks he might have added 
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that this proposed docent service is but the 
logical extension of the already tried and ap- 
proved children’s-story-hour service, though 
whether the addition is practicable or on the 
whole advisable still remains to be shown. 

THE BOOK-PNVIEWER’S CHIEF FUNCTION is re- 
viewing books—a useful platitude lost sight 
of by the would-be reviewer who writes essays 
or diatribes or sermons or rhetorical treatises 
or philosophical disquisitions in the guise of 
reviews. A faithful portrait of the book, as 
Mr. Robert Lynd emphatically insists in a 
recent article on “ Book-Reviewing” in “ The 
British Review,” is what is primarily de- 
manded of the reviewer, not his personal 
likings or dislikings as aroused by the author. 
But, like a good portrait of a person, this 
representation of a book’s distinguishing quali- 
ties should be something more than an inven- 
tory of attributes, a table of measurements, a 
rogues’-gallery record of individual peculiari- 
ties; the vitalizing touch must make itself 
felt, the creative instinct should find play, 
even in so seemingly mechanical a task as 
reproducing in epitome the main features of 
a popular novel or a collection of essays or a 
work of history. This vitalizing touch can in 
many instances be attained by a discriminat- 
ing use of quotation and anecdote, by a suffi- 
cient admixture of the concrete example with 
the abstractions of literary criticism. But 
above all, as Mr. Lynd well urges, let the 
reviewer present the purpose or motive of the 
book, and indicate as clearly as possible how 
far that purpose has been attained. If the 
author’s cbject is to justify matricide, no mere 
iteration, on the reviewer’s part, of the sacred- 
ness of the maternal relation, will constitute a 
review of the book. In other words, a due 
measure of self-suppression is of superlative 
importance in book-reviewing, as in every 
other worthy form of human activity. 

THE PRIDE OF AUTHORSHIP shows itself un- 
abashed in some authors, tries ineffectually to 
conceal itself in others, makes the same at- 
tempt with better success in still others, and 
is entirely unknown to the remainder—so 
few in number as to be virtually negligible. 
Probably no eminent author has ever dis- 
played with more delightful frankness this 
species of self-complacency, which after all 
need be no more than a certain legitimate and 
desirable measure of self-respect, than the 
amiable Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. A 
characteristic anecdote about him is told by 
Mr. Douglas Sladen in his “ Twenty Years of 
My Life” (which is reviewed on another 
page), and it will be new to most readers. 





Contrasting Meredith’s dislike to be made the 
object of gushing compliments with Dr. 
Holmes’s smiling submission to the same in- 
fliction, Mr. Sladen tells of a lady whom he 
introduced to the affable American author, 
and who opened the interview thus: “It 
must bore you terribly, Dr. Holmes, to have 
everybody who is introduced to you telling 
you how they admire your books.” “On the 
contrary,” was the gallant reply, “I can never 
get enough of it. I am the vainest man alive.” 
On the same occasion, the English chronicler 
adds, Dr. Holmes told him that he had been 
unable to do any literary work (except his 
“Hundred Days in Europe”) for years, be- 
cause all his time was taken up with answer- 
ing complimentary letters. 

OBSTRUCTIVE LIBRARY LAWS are worse than 
none. The Illinois Library Extension Com- 
mission calls attention, incidentally, in its 
latest Report, to certain provisions of the 
publie library law of this State that might 
advantageously be repealed or amended. For 
instance, under the existing law the largest 
unit that may levy a library tax is the town- 
ship; but there are seventeen counties in 
Illinois that have no township organization, 
and that have no villages large enough and 
wealthy enough to maintain libraries, so that 
the inhabitants, outside the cities having pub- 
lie libraries, are dependent on the very inade- 
quate travelling library system for most of 
their reading matter. A county library law 
is needed, and is asked for; also a law, analo- 
gous to that governing the township high 
school, which would permit adjoining town- 
ships to unite for the support of a library. 
This would especially aid villages situated in 
parts of two townships and unable under pres- 
ent restrictions to maintain any sort of public 
library, whereas the combined resources of the 
two adjacent townships would suffice for the 
purpose. At the time of the issue of the 
Report hope was entertained that legislative 
action in the desired direction might soon be 
taken. 

A NEW DEPARTMENT OF STATE ARCHIVES is 
one of the by-products of militarism in Ger- 
many. With characteristic thoroughness the 
government has organized a “ film corps” to 
procure cinematographic records of current 
military operations. Though some of these 
films will contribute to the edification of the 
masses, as represented by the frequenters of 
the moving-piecture theatres, many will go to 
swell the “ film archives,” already numbering 
more than two thousand “reels.” This graphic 
record of battles and other events and aspects 
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of the war is a ran wetetdi in itself, hom 
ever fraught with lamentable significance, and 
points the way to future and worthier uses of 
the same method of preserving for all time 
(barring accidents) history in the process of 
making. Incidentally, the need will be em- 
phasized of fireproof buildings for archive 
purposes, unless some material indestructible 
by fire shall take the place of the present 
inflammable film. 


A CLASSIC AUTHOR IN HIS OWN LIFETIME, 
President Wilson has the gratification of 
seeing one of his carefully prepared and de- 
servedly admired speeches adopted for educa- 
tional use as a model of choice English in the 
publie schools of Philadelphia. The address 
in question is the one he delivered on the 
tenth of May before an audience of newly 
naturalized citizens in New York. From the 
reported utterances of Philadelphia school- 
teachers it appears that this action on the 
part of Superintendent Jacobs has been heart- 
ily applauded. Cheerful acquiescence at the 
White House is to be taken for granted, since 
next to the writing of a nation’s songs the 
privilege of contributing to its school reading- 
books must be held in high esteem; and when 
the contributor also assists very conspicu- 
ously in making that nation’s laws, what a 
piling up of honors do we behold! 








COMMUNICATION. 


AN AGGRIEVED SHAKESPEAREAN 
COMMENTATOR. 
(To the Editor of THe Dzau.) 

In a review of my book, “Some Textual Diffi- 
culties in Shakespeare,” published in your issue of 
April 15 last, the writer repeatedly holds me up to 
scorn for referring to Nerissa as a “maid” in the 
sense of being a lady’s-maid or household subordi- 
nate. If there is a reader of Tue Diat who does 
not know that this was Nerissa’s position, let me 
suggest that before accepting the statements of 
this abusive review he refresh his memory by 
turning to some good commentator on Shakespeare 
or else by reading the play itself. The lines in 
question are as follows: 

“ My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours; 

You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid.” 

Shak works by apposition — mistress — 
maid. Now if, as your critic claims, Nerissa is 
being referred to merely as an unmarried woman, 
and if she is not a household subordinate at all, 
then we have got to take the word applied to 
Portia in an apposite sense. We then have the 
lovely Portia being referred to as a “ mistress” in 
that sense while she was as yet unmarried! 

As a matter of fact, your critic is so wholly 
engaged in finding fault with me, in four pages of 





vituperation, that he entirely fails to see the ridic- 
ulous straits into which his efforts are leading him. 
If he had any ability to read a line of Shakes; 

this would have been impossible — even though he 
had never read the play. 

He says there is “no excuse” for my taking 
Nerissa to be a “maid” in the sense that I do. 
Let us refer him to “ Familiar Talks on Some of 
Shakespeare’s Comedies ” (Boston, 1897). “Nerissa 
is a lady-in-waiting but somewhat kitchen-minded.” 
Or again: “ Nerissa, her lady-in-waiting, is quick- 
witted, kindly, and deeply attached to the sweet 
heiress, but throughout we feel her inferiority of 
nature to be greater than her inferiority of posi- 
tion.” Everybody knows that. 

True enough, Nerissa was a woman of quality, 
but this did not prevent her from serving in such 
a position to the rich nobleman’s a As to 
my “excuse” for calling the womar of quality a 
“maid,” I must point out that it is a 
who chose the word. Your critic is finding Tranlt 
with Shakespeare. All his fine scorn must apply 
to the Bard of Avon and not to me. 

He is equally wroth that I should call Gratiano 
Bassanio’s “man.” He will not allow a nobleman 
to be so traduced. But look at the above lines, 
where Gratiano addresses Bassanio as “ my lord.” 
Your critie evidently thinks that these words refer 
to Bassanio merely as a nobleman, and that Grati- 
ano was equally a lord. Does he not know that 
Bassanio took Gratiano along and’ paid his ex- 
penses? In fact, it is necessary to the whole struc- 
ture of the play that these two lovers, Nerissa and 
Gratiano, should be subordinate to the mistress and 
master who were the principal lovers. Your critic 
not only does not understand the Shakespearean 
vocabulary but has no appreciation of the plot. 

Possibly, too, your readers would be — oe 
in the following. The critic says, in 
his view of one of my solutions: “ It is a pity that 
our author has omitted to specify to an admiring 
world in what respect a bullet or leaden messenger 
of death is invulnerable and unconquerable.” The 
chapter he refers to, which occupies but three 
pages, is wholly engaged in showing, in as plain 
English as I know how to use, that it is the air 
which is unconquerable, invulnerable. I would not 
think of making such a claim as he attributes to me. 
It would be ridiculous. Is ve A the following plain 
English: “And so ‘still- g air’ regards the 
atmosphere as always an wae She equal of these 
leaden missiles of war — inconquerable, invulner- 
able”? As I have said, the chapter dealing with 
this erux occupies but three pages, and it makes it 
plain that I am referring to the air as invulnerable, 
even though the above quoted sentence were not 
clear. Cannot your critic read the chapter he 
criticizes ? 

In dealing with one of my notes on “ Hamlet,” 
this critic says: “ We challenge Mr. Stewart to 
name a single editor, critic, or commentator who 
gives the above paraphrase of the Captain’s words.” 
He is referring to my own interpretation or para- 
phrase. This is a peculiar remark to make about 
a book whose only object is to submit original inter- 
pretations. In othe: words, I write a book on those 
famous cruxes which have baffled commentators for 
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nearly two centuries, and I submit solutions which 
I think will clear up the difficulty. All solutions 
in the past have failed to satisfy, therefore I take 
up the work. Necessarily, if I am to satisfy the 
minds of commentators, it must be with some new 
insight. It would be folly for me to submit any of 
the stock theories which have all proved futile. 
And submitting such a solution I am met with the 
challenge to show that any other commentator had 
ever submitted the same interpretation! I should 
say not! It would be more in keeping for me to 
challenge Mr. Tannenbaum, the reviewer, to prove 
that anyone ever had. I do not understand the 
type of mind that feels called upon to write this 
sort of book reviews. This Mr. Tannenbaum, about 
whom I know nothing, “challenges” me. Why 
challenge me? It is a eritie’s function simply to 
review a book. 

Besides convicting me of “unwarranted cock- 
sureness ” and “ longwindedness ” and “juvenility ” 
and “contempt,” and using almost every sort of 
sareasm and opprobrious epithet that could be 
worked into a four-page review, he speaks of my 
“ overloud thunderings in the index.” As a matter 
of fact the little book has no foreword or preface 
or introduction of any kind. The index is simply 
two and one-half pages of alphabetically arranged 
reference to characters and subjects in the plays. 

The review is very misleading; and it is so full 
of error that I could hardly straighten it out in a 
reader’s mind if I were to take twenty pages of 
THe Dra. The best answer I can make to the 
eritie’s challenge is the following: The book bears 
the imprint of Yale and of Oxford, and is issued 
under the sponsorship of the Elizabethan Club of 
Yale. The Yale Press, of Yale University, gave 
the solutions three months of painstaking consid- 
eration. It was referred to Yale by the most 
eminent authority at Harvard — which had not yet 
established its press. Previous to that, some of the 
solutions had been favorably commented upon by 
Shakespearean authority in New York. And not 
one of these do I know personally, nor have I ever 
met them. 

Your critie says, in accounting for my astound- 
ing presumption in explaining these cruxes, that 
I was probably led into it by “the ill-advised 
flattery of friends.” As a matter of fact I have 
lived for eight years three and a half miles from 
even the smallest town on a lake in Wisconsin. I 
do not belong to a literary club nor have any 
literary associations; nor was I, during the time 
I was devoting to Shakespeare, in contact with 
anyone capable of advising me or offering me any 
encouragement. And all the letters I received from 
publishers in the east discouraged and advised 
against my attempting such a work. It was re- 
garded as impossible; and a work that would pay 
no profit under any circumstances. I mention this 
as showing how greatly a critic like Mr. Tannen- 
baum can be mistaken in passing upon authors. 

As to my presumption in undertaking explana- 
tions in which all critics have failed. The first 
solution which I made in “ Hamlet” has already 
changed the text of that play. I refer to Polonius’s 
reply to the King in II., 2, 45. I changed the 
wording in fhat line, explaining the reason; and 


Professor Neilson, of Harvard, whose “Cambridge ” 
edition is i as ‘the ‘latest product of 
Shakespearean scholarship, asked my permission, 
through his publishers, to adopt my change in the 
line in “ Hamlet.” In rendering it as I do, and 
according to the First Folio, I am differing with 
every editor or commentator for two hundred 
years. But if my explanation at last makes the 
sense plain, and it is gladly adopted, am I to 
refuse to do such work simply because it is “ pre- 
sumptuous” to differ with others? Such a work 
as this will never pay in money; and very slowly 
in fame. Criticism ean neither hurt nor help the 
author. Cuartes D. Stewart. 
Madison, Wis., June 2, 1915. 


[ After a careful perusal and consideration 
of Mr. Stewart’s complaint about my review 
of his book, I can only say that I have nothing 
to retract from my criticism. He credits me, 
quite incorrectly, with the statement that 
Nerissa is termed a “maid” because she is 
unmarried. He continually speaks of Nerissa 
as a maid in the modern sense of the word 
because he opposes her to Gratiano as Bassa- 
nio’s “man,” that is, servant. My objection to 
Mr. Stewart’s comments was not because he 
refers to Nerissa as a lady’s maid but because 
he speaks of her as a servant. On p. 300 I 
pointed out that Gratiano’s word “maid” is 
not the same as Mr. Stewart’s. In the passage 
quoted by Mr. Stewart, “mistress” means a 
lady who rules or has control over a household, 
not one who employs servants; and “maid” 
means a lady-in-waiting, a maid of honor. 
Nerissa’s service, like that of all maids of 
honor, was only technical. Gratiano’s ad- 
dressing Bassanio as “my lord” no more 
proves he was the latter’s “man” than Cas- 
sius’s addressing Brutus so proves Cassius 
to have been an underling. Bassanio did not 
pay Gratiano’s expenses, Mr. Stewart to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Moreover, Gra- 
tiano is not a nobleman, only a gentleman. 
Again, if the air is the equal of the leaden 
missiles of war in being unconquerable and 
invulnerable, I still want to know in what 
sense bullets are unconquerable and invulner- 
able. Finally, Mr. Stewart very indignantly 
maintains that I refer to one of his own inter- 
pretations of a passage in “ Hamlet” as if it 
were the interpretation of the commentators. 
This is perfectly characteristic of his method. 
As to that passage, this is what Mr. Stewart 
wrote: “According to the generally accepted 
interpretation, the Captain is supposed to be 
saying,” ete. If his paraphrase is the gener- 
ally accepted one, it is not his, and I had a 
right to challenge him to name a single editor, 








critic, or commentator who so paraphrased the 
Captain.— Tue REvIEwER. | 
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The Hetv Books. 


CROWDING MEMORIES OF A LITERARY 
LIFE.* 





As a magnet attracts iron-filings, so do some 
men acquire a multitude of interesting little 
experiences that come to them as naturally and 
abundantly as the filings to the magnet. Of 
such men, in the literary walks of life, is Mr. 
Douglas Sladen, prolific and versatile author 
of innumerable books, extensive traveller in 
all the continents and some of the islands of 
the globe, shrewd and humorous observer of 
men and manners, and everywhere and always, 
apparently, what in the expressive slang of 
to-day would be called “a good mixer.” The 
persons of note whom he has not met and 
mingled with might almost be said to be not 
worth meeting, or such is the first impression 
received upon turning the very entertaining 
and, in no reprehensible sense, very personal 
pages of his omnium gatherum of reminis- 
cence and anecdote, “ Twenty Years of My 
Life.” With almost excessive restraint as an 
autobiographer, he limits the systematic re- 
hearsal of his own life to a few short chapters, 
and devotes the bulk of his book to other peo- 
ple’s lives, or to some brief and characteristic 
snatches of them as they have come into juxta- 
position with his own. And yet he is frankly 
though inoffensively conscious of his own 
importance in the world wherein he moves, as 
appears in such passages as this from his open- 
ing chapter: “At Cheltenham I was the most 
prominent boy of my time, and the prestige 
with which I came up from school gave me a 
certain momentum at Oxford. So I went out 
to Australia with a very good opinion of Pub- 
lie Schools, of Oxford, and myself.” 

His going to Australia was due largely to 
his father’s having a brother there, Sir Charles 
Sladen, at one time prime minister of Victoria 
and afterward leader of the Upper House and 
of the Constitutional Party in that colony; 
and it was in the course of that early Austra- 
lian visit that Mr. Sladen obtained admission 
to the bar and was appointed professor of 
modern history at the University of Sydney, 
an appointment that came to him in conse- 
quence of his having received highest honors 
in history at Oxford a few years before. But 
one year in this academic chair was sufficient 
to convince him that it was not the seat exactly 
made to his measure. Though three volumes 
of verse had come from his pen and enjoyed 
as much local success as could have been 

* Twenty Years or My Lire. Douglas Sladen. With 
Pty -- 1-9-4 portraits by Yoshio 
Markino. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 








expected, he longed for the wider literary 
opportunities of his native London; and so in 
1884, with the sanguine outlook proper to his 
twenty-eight years, he returned to England 
and began in earnest the pursuit of literature 
for a livelihood. Some idea of his educationai 
equipment may be gained from his own words 
referring to that early time, words that make 
one envy the fulness and accuracy of his classi- 
eal and historical knowledge. He says: 


“As an author, I have found the education I 
was given and gave myself a very useful founda- 
tion. Those ten years I gave to the study of Latin 
and Greek and classical history and mythology 
were not thrown away, because I have written so 
many books about Italy and Sicily and Egypt, in 
which having the classics at my fingers’ ends made 
me understand the history, and the allusions in the 
materials I had to digest.” 


Omnivorous and rapid in his reading, he had 
been able at Cheltenham, according to his own 
account, to read “‘every book in the College 
library,” besides being (with a generous use of 
capitals) “ Senior Prefect, Editor of the school 
magazine, Captain of Football, and Captain of 
the Rifle Corps,” winner of “the prize for the 
English Poem” and many other prizes and 
four scholarships, and conspicuous in divers 
other respects that need not here be enumer- 
ated. With such a start in life, how could he 
have failed to attain eminence? 

It is in the aneedotal pages devoted to other 
men that the author is at his best; and the 
temptation to quote freely from those divert- 
ing pages is irresistible. But their wealth of 
matter is such that the enjoyment of the book 
itself will suffer no appreciable diminution by 
reason of this plagiarism. Opening the vol- 
ume in the middie, here is what we find set 
down in commemoration of the late witty 
Henry Jeyes, journalist : 

“ His reputation as a wit came up with him [to 
Oxford] from Uppingham. All Uppingham men 
could remember how, when he was caught cribbing 
with a Bible on his knee at a Greek Testament 
lesson, and his class-master had said to him tri- 
um tly, ‘ What have you there, Jeyes?’ he said, 
‘A , sir, of which no man need be ashamed,’ 
and how when Thring, the greatest head master of 
his time, had asked him how he came to be ploughed 
in arithmetic for his Oxford and Cambridge cer- 
tifieate, he replied from Shakespeare, ‘I eannot 
reckon, it befits the spirit of a ’— a readi- 
ness which Thring would have the first to 
appreciate. 

“Among the best things I remember him saying 
at Oxford are [sic] his definition of the Turks in 
a great debate over the Bulgarian atrocities, as # 
people ‘ whose morals are as loose as their trousers, 
and whose vices are as many as their wives’ And 
it was he who said, ‘I don’t want to go to Heaven, 
because Gore (now Bishop of Oxford) is the only 
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Trinity man who will be there, and I’d rather be 
with the rest.’ ” 

In another chapter occurs a passage giving 
the origin of a noted saying that has even more 
significance now than when it was uttered; 
and the paragraph is interesting for other rea- 
sons also. Speaking of Mrs. Margaret Woods, 
he writes: 

“She was one of the few charming women that 
the monastic Oxford of that day contained. Her 
father, afterwards the famous Dean of West- 
minster, was master of University College; I used 
. be his Socrates lectures. He was dissatisfied 

Sn eae and boldly — it 
om very bol Oxford — charged us with paying 
too much attention to athleties, and it was then 
that he made his famous mot, that he had never 
taken any exercise in his life, except by occasionally 
standing up when he was reading. I have heard 
that it was equally true of Mr. Chamberlain, but it 
was Dean Bradley who said it. The Bradleys were 
an excessively clever family. The Dean had a 
brother or a half-brother a great philosopher, a 
don at Merton, and another, Andrew Bradley, a 
Fellow at Balliol, who became Professor of Litera- 
ture at another University. I forget what his 
sister, Emma Bradley, did, but she was famous. 
Three of his daughters, Mrs. Woods, Mrs. Birch- 
enough, Mrs. Murray Smith, are authoresses, Mrs. 
WwW being one of the best novelists of the day, 
and in my opinion the best of all poetesses in the 
English language. When Tennyson died there was 
a movement in favour of her being made the lau- 
reate, and no woman has ever had such claims for 
the post.” 

Curiously interesting and rather character- 
istie of puzzling human nature is the fact that 
Mr. Sladen, with so many other books of far 
greater literary worth to his credit, seems to 
take especial pride in his editorship of the 
first “Who’s Who” in its present form— 
there had been an annual of that name in 
existence for half a century before he recog- 
nized, in 1897, the splendid possibilities in its 
peculiar title. So great is his satisfaction in 
this product of his editorial industry that he 
calls himself, on the title-page to his present 
book, “ author of ‘Who’s Who,” and nothing 
more. In fact, he devotes a special chapter to 
the history of “ How I Wrote ‘ Who’s Who.’” 
Among the interesting things he tells us about 
the planning of the work we quote the fol- 
lowing : 

“The idea of adding ‘ recreations’ to the more 
serious items which had been included in previous 
biographical dictionaries was adopted at one of 
the councils of war which we used to hold in the 
partners’ room of A. & C. Black, at 4 Soho Square. 
And for selling purposes it proved far and away 
the best idea in the whole book, when it was pub- 
lished. The newspapers were never tired of quot- 
ing the recreations of eminent people, thus giving 
the book a succession of advertisements of its 





readability, and shopkeepers who catered for their 
various sports bought the book to get addresses of 
the eminent people, who were, many of ' very 
indignant at the Niagara of circulars which re- 
sulted.” 

Of that sincerest form of flattery which the 
work has received in its many imitations in 
different countries, including notably our own, 
the complacent author rather strangely omits 
to make mention; but he ealls attention to 
some of the useful features that marked the 
English “ Who’s Who” in his day, and that 
have since disappeared or suffered neglect, 
“such as lists of peculiarly pronounced proper 
names, keys to the pseudonyms of prominent 
people, names of the editors of the principal 
papers.” He adds: “Some of the real names 
were so unreasonable that people wrote to 
know why they were not included in the lists 
of pseudonyms; one of these was Sir Louis 
Forget.” 

In his various wanderings Mr. Sladen has, 
of course, visited this country more than once; 
in fact, he has spent months at a time in Amer- 
ica, and he knows our celebrities nearly as well 
as those of his own land. From his memories 
of our distinguished men we select a passage 
concerning one of the most famous: 

“Bret Harte, though he was such a typically 
American writer, spent all the latter part of his 
life in England. I first met him at Rudolph Leh- 
mann’s hospitable dinner-table. No one could fail 
to be struck with Bret Harte. He was so alert, so 
handsome, and though his plumes — his hair was 
thick and sleek to the day he died — were of an 
exquisite snow-white, he had a healthy, fresh-col- 
oured face, and a slender, youthful figure, always 
dressed like a well-off young man. . . He re- 
tained his vogue to the end. Any magazine would 
pay him at the rate of a couple of pounds for 
every hundred words. They used to say that the 
Bank of England would accept his manuscripts as 
banknotes. He never failed to charm, whether he 
was telling some story at a dinner-party, or talking 
to some undistingui woman, young and beau- 
tiful or old and plain, who had asked to be intro- 
duced to him as a celebrity—and a celebrity 
Francis Bret Harte certainly was, for he founded a 
whole school in English literature.” 

Very naturally and pardonably, a writer 
making such draughts on his memory as Mr. 
Sladen, and writing so rapidly and copiously, 
commits minor errors of forgetfulness or of 
insufficient information. For instance, in the 
present volume, he makes John Hay “ Harri- 
son’s Secretary of State,” and, confusing two 
of our public men, of unequal prominence, he 
refers to “the beautiful Viva Sherman, an 
American nearly related to the Senator-Vice- 
President.” Less excusably, he speaks of 
Edward FitzGerald as “unable to translate 
from the original” of Omar Khayyém, though 
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FitzGerald’s published letters contain fre- 


quent mention of his Persian studies under 
Professor Cowell’s encouragement, and he 
made some notable translations (not always 
literal, it is true) from Jami and Attar as well 
as from Omar. 

The illustrations to the book, by the Japa- 
nese artist, Mr. Yoshio Markino, deserve more 
than perfunctory mention. Both his exquisite 
colored drawings and his oddly effective por- 
trait sketches are masterpieces in their pecu- 
liar kind, and would suffice by themselves to 
give character to the volume. Character, how- 
ever, seems not to be lacking to its author, 
whose rambling but never tedious chapters 
will furnish more entertainment to the great 
public of “general” readers than almost any 
other book of the season. 

Percy F. BICKNELL. 








JUSTICE FOR THE INDIAN.* 


Mr. Moorehead is a well known student of 
American archeology, and most of his writings 
have been in that field. To his efforts is due 
the only department of American archeology 
in a preparatory school in the United States — 
that of Phillips Academy, Andover. He has 
also for years been an active member of the 
United States Board of Indian Commissioners, 
end in that capacity has visited many of the 
Indian reservations and has participated in 
investigations of conditions in them. The 
present book is a result of this latter activity. 
The author calls it “a plea for justice,” and 
every reader will recognize the earnestness of 
the pleader and the urgency of his cause. 
Thousands of Americans have been stirred by 
the reading of Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Century 
of Dishonor,” that powerful appeal to con- 
science; most of those thousands have ex- 
pressed regret and horror at the story, and 
have then gone their way placidly, feeling that 
there was no remedy for the matter, that the 
damage was irretrievable, that all was past and 
what was done could not be undone. But the 
fact is that wrongs against the Indians have 
continued and still continue, and the well- 
meaning thousands are as unconscious of them 
as they are of the happenings on Mars,— less 
conscious of them than they are of atrocities 
in Armenia or. Russia. These same people 
shuddered over highly colored reports of 
Congo horrors, and contributed their dollars 
to aid “reforms” there, but were oblivious to 
the facts at White Earth Agency and in Okla- 
homa. Yet there is nothing in Helen Hunt 





* Tue AMERICAN INDIAN IN THE UNITED STATEs, 1850-1914. 
dover, Mass. : 


Warren K. Moorehead, A.M. Illustrated. An 


Andover Press. 





Jackson’s book worse than these — nothing in 
Armenia, Russia, or Congo that is more brutal 
and cruel. Mr. Moorehead has not the pen of 


_ Mrs. Jackson, nor her sense of art and style; 


but his plea for justice is as real, and his facts, 
many of them personally gathered. at their 
souree, are convincing. 

Such things as he narrates are to be expected 
at the fringe of civilization. Men separated 
from home and all restraints, men living as 
traders or administrators under trying condi- 
tions of climate and life, men whose daily life 
is in a sense piracy or exploitation of a differ- 
ing people, men whose nights are filled with 
dangers from savage foes,— such men will at 
times deal unjustly with natives. But Minne- 
sota and Oklahoma of to-day are not the fringe 
of civilization. The men who there sin against 
justice and decency are not outcasts, isolated 
and removed from proper influences. They are 
American citizens; they are men in business 
and professional life,—lawyers, real-estate 


| dealers, county officials, bankers, capitalists, 


legislators; they not only know how to read 
and write, they are respected, they attend 
churches, they mould opinion, they are leaders 
in their communities. Yet, for the sake of 
money, they are blind to law, commit crimes, 
debauch and degrade their victims that they 
may plunder and rob. It is a story so inde- 
scribably sad that it seems almost unbelievable. 
Nothing more clearly shows the breakdown of 
our educational system, the failure of our 
schools to develop moral fibre and to produce 
men; than White Earth and Oklahoma. Can 
we really see nothing but the dollar? Are we 
without heart and conscience? Have we no 
sense of decency, and is individual honesty 
forever gone? The dreadfulness of the case is 
not merely that there are thousands among us 
who do such crimes,— it is that they do them 
without general reprobation and execration. 
They are culpable: but the community that 
ean be in ignorance, or being informed can 
hold its peace, is equally to blame. We have 
spoken of White Earth and Oklahoma because 
they are striking cases, which have been con- 
spicuous on account of investigations; but 
they are only special instances among many. 
Injustice is the rule, and in every place where 
we have Indians, Mr. Moorehead gives details 
covering a wide field. He points out mistakes 
past and present, and warns us of the future. 


| We are threatened as a nation with a more 


serious Indian problem than we have ever had. 
The Indian to-day is being individualized and, 
in the process, depraved and pauperized. He 
has never been a pauper and a public charge; 
he is sure to become so unless he is given jus- 
tice. He is to-day impoverished, diseased, 
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degraded. It is a suggestive fact that the 
Navajo are to-day the only considerable body 
of true Indians remaining who are in fair 
health and prosperity and with good outlook 


—if left alone: They are practically the only | 


ones who have been left to follow their own 
free and natural life. 

All writers draw a contrast between the 
situation of Indians in the United States and 
those in Canada. In what are they different? 
That there is a difference proves that contact 
between two races does not inexorably lead to 
such a condition as we have. Has the Cana- 
dian white man higher ideals than we? Is he 
more honest, more just? Or is it a mere ques- 
tion of dollars, and is he less hungry for gold 
than we? In speaking of Canadian policies 
regarding Indians, Mr. Moorehead says: 

“Mr. Dunean C. Seott, who holds the office in 
Canada corresponding to our Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs . . showed us a few thin pamphlets 
—all the regulations, laws, statements, methods of 
procedure, ete., necessary in the management of 
Canadian Indian affairs. With us we employ 
skilled lawyers to fathom the intent of our legisla- 
tors. They must delve into thousands of pages of 
conflicting laws, rules and statutes. And after one 


set of attorneys have presented their views, the | 


mass of Jegal rulings is so enormous and compli- 


eated that other attorneys assigned the same task | 
usually arrive at exactly opposite conclusions from | 
those presented by the first corps! Mr. Scott also | 


informed us that when a white man marries an 
Indian woman in Canada, he has no part in tribal 
or individual property. The government issues no 
deeds to Indians, but they live on their farms as do 
our own. All incentive to graft is removed. The 
simple, effective, Canadian management of Indian 
affairs, compared with our ponderous, complicated 
and ignorant handling of the same class of people 
in this country, points a very strong moral.” 

As a people we claim to excel in honesty and 
in practical business sense. The condition of 
our Indians to-day gives the lie to both claims. 


FREDERICK STARR. 








TAGORE: POET AND MYSTIC.* 


The award of the Nobel Prize for “ idealistic 
literature” to Rabindranath Tagore suddenly 
made him an international figure. At that 
time his work was scarcely known, except to a 
limited circle; the award was due, according 
to Mr. Ernest Rhys, to “a distinguished Swe- 
dish Orientalist who had read the poems in 
Bengali before they appeared in English.” 

* RABINDRANATH TacoreE. A Biographical Study. By Ernest 
_ tA ‘Taco, "The Man and His Poetry. By 
Basanta Koomar Roy. With an Introduction by Hamilton W. 

Rabindranath Tagore. With 
by Evelyn Underhill. New York: The Macmil- 











Tagore has since translated a number of his 
representative books into English, in which 
the finer harmony of prose has been rendered 
with a sensitiveness and refinement rare in our 
Western literature. But as a man he has 
remained shadowy to us. And inasmuch as 
circumstances have made him in some sort an 
ambassador of the East to the West, we have 
come to desire a larger body of biographical 
fact concerning . 1, as well as an account of 
his place in the traditions of his own land. 

To fill this need we now have two biogra- 
phies: one by Mr. Ernest Rhys, a friend of 
the poet, and temperamentally fitted to appre- 
ciate him; the other by Mr. Basanta Koomar 
Roy, a fellow countryman who is endeavoring 
to make his native land better understood in 
America. Both biographers have gathered 
their information at first hand, and so have 
made their books authoritative; but Mr. Rhys, 
partly because of his style and partly because 
of his merely appreciative and interpretative 
role, has given no very definite outline to the 
character of the poet and mystic. Mr. Roy has 
been more conscious of the difficulties in inter- 
preting the East to the West, and has main- 
_— a more critical poise throughout his 

The impression we derive from Mr. Roy’s 
volume is of a personality of rich charm and 
great activity. Tagore’s varied career as man- 
ager of his father’s country estate, as poet, 
musician, essayist, dramatist, novelist, editor, 
national leader, and finally as educator, seems 
to us too prolif: and energetic to be truly 
Oriental. Moreover, quotations from his let- 
ters prove him a keen observer and thinker, 
with decided opinions 6n such dangerous sub- 
jects as feminism, education, and the defects 
of Americans. “Tagore is a voracious reader. 
Every month he buys many *~oks on litera- 
ture, philosophy, economics, politics, sociology, 
and history. He reads them all.” He is not 
ascetic or soured. “He loves the world as 
passionately as a miser loves money.” It is 
reassuring to the Western mind to find a spir- 
itual hero so human, a seer so practical and 
near. 

To rehearse the main incidents in the quiet 
life of Tagore is not necessary; they have 
been known since the publication of “ Gitan- 
jali” with Mr. Yeats’s introduction. But in 
the full account of the poet’s career given in 
Mr. Roy’s book, it is interesting to look for 
important points of contact with the romanti- 
cism of Europe. Thus we read: 

“The. realistic love poems of Tagore’s youth 
shocked many old-fashioned Hindu gar Wh who 
received them with disdain. They were up in arms 
against Rabindranath, thinking that he was likely 
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to demoralize the youths of India by the sensuous- 
ness of his love poems and songs. They were 
afraid that he was going to introduce the romanti- 
cism of the West, of Byron and Shelley, in India, 
and to depart from the classic serenity of Indian 
literary treatment of the human passions.” 

In his love of nature, also, he wins at once 
the sympathy of those who have been nour- 
ished on Wordsworth. How near he ap- 
proaches the nature worship of European 
romanticists may be seen from a letter written 
in his youth from a house-boat on the Padma 
River, where he was superintending his fath- 
er’s estate: 

“ Truly, I love this Padma River very dearly, it 
is so wild, so undomesticated. I feel like riding on 
its back and patting it caressingly on its neck. . . 
I no more like to take a part before the footlights 
of the stage of publicity. I rather feel like doing 
my duty in silent solitude amid these transparent 
days that we have here. . . Here man is insignifi- 
cant, but nature great and imposing. The things 
we see around us are of such a nature that one can- 
not create to-day, mend to-morrow and throw them 
off the day after. These things stand permanent, 
amidst birth and death, action and inaction, change 
and changelessness. When I come to the country- 
side I do not look upon man as anything separaté 
from nature. Just as rivers flow by through many 
strange lands, similarly the current of humanity, 
too, is incessantly following its zig-zag path 
through dense forests, lonely meadows, and 
crowded cities, always accompanied by its divine 
musie. It is not quite right to make the river sing, 
‘Man may come, man may go, but I go on forever’ 
— for man, too, is going on forever with his thou- 
sand branches and tributaries. He has his one end 
attached to the root of birth, and the other to the 
ocean of death — both enveloped in the mysterious 
darkness; and between these two extremes lie life, 
labour and love.” 

Such evidences of parallel movements of 
romanticism in the East and the West seem 
even more conclusive when we read that 
“ Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the father of modern 
India, introduced an age of reform in India. 
Well versed in the literature of the East and 
of the West, he strove to unite the cultural life 
of both for mutual benefit. With his towering 
genius he handled the social, political, relig- 
ious, and literary life with the hand of a 
master. .. At his death, he left a unique 
worker as his intellectual descendant, De-ben- 
dranath Tagore, the father of Rabindranath.” 
Frequently Rabindranath Tagore is praised 
for uniting the wisdom of the East and the 
West, and so being able to see the defects of 
both. One begins to wonder if the whole 
national renaissance of India was due to 
European stimulus. 

But the Hindus see that materialism and 
luxury are dominant in our civilization, and 
by their clear vision are defended against our 





influence. “I am afraid,’ wrote Tagore, 
“that the present-day civilization of Europe 
is imperceptibly extending the arid zone in its 
social life. The super-abundance of luxuries 
is smothering the soul of the home— home 
that is the very abode of love, tenderness, and 
beneficence —a thing that is, above all, most 
essential for the healthy development of the 
human heart. In Europe homes are disap- 
pearing and hotels are increasing in number.” 
In a letter he once wrote that “as the streets 
in the European cities are made of hard stone, 
brick and mortar, to be made fit for commerce 
and transportation, so the human heart be- 
comes hardened and best suited for business. 
In the hard pavement of their heart there is 
not the slightest opening for a tender tendril, 
or a single blade of useless grass to grow. 
Everything is made bare and strong.” 

Contact with European eivilization has, of 
course, had a liberating influence on Tagore. 
But his true antecedents are members of the 
great poetical and religious tradition of India. 
In his poetry of nature he was deeply influ- 
enced by the Vaishnava poets of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, “even though,” says 
Mr. Roy, “in the poems of Tagore the love 
fervour of the Vaishnava poets fades a little.” 
In his devotional and religious poetry he was 
profoundly influenced by Kabir, Chandidas, 
and Joy Dev. In the translations which he 
himself has given us of the songs of Kabir, the 
fifteenth century mystic and poet, we find the 
same religious universalism, the same accep- 
tance of actual life, as in the work of Tagore. 
Kabir was a Mohammedan youth who was 
admitted to discipleship by the great Hindu 
teacher Ramananda, even though a Mohamme- 
dan, a weaver, a simple and unlettered man. 
“Hating mere bodily austerities, he was no 
ascetic, but a married man, the father of a 
family — a circumstance which Hindu legends 
of the monastic type vainly attempt to conceal 
or explain — and it was from out of the heart 
of the common life that he sang his rapturous 
lyrics of divine love.” This disregard for the 
letter of the law, however, is not —— in 
India, and the religious songs of Tagore are 
not the songs of the masses. “The masses 
have no comprehension of the Brahmo Somaj 
—the religious Unitarians of Hindusthan. . . 
One might sing Tagore’s religious songs to 4 
Bengali farmer, but he would listen unmoved ; 
and might even ask the singer to stop if he 
happened to detect it to be a Brahmo song. 
The orthodox hatred for Brahmo disregard for 
Hindu mythology is very intense.” 

It is interesting to note from Mr. Roy’s book 
that admiration for Tagore is much more criti- 
eal and reserved in India than in England and 
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America. His countrymen admit his great- 
ness, but not that he is the greatest Bengaii 
poet for many centuries, as is sometimes 
hastily said. One literary Bengali in America 
commented: “If Mr. Tagore had ever at- 
tempted to write profound books like ‘ Raiba- 
tak’ or ‘ Kurukshetra’ of Nabin Chandra Sen, 
his lyric brain would have burst before finish- 
ing even one canto of either.” Another said: 
“His love lyrics are poor imitations of the 
poems of our Vaishnava poets of old, and his 
philosophy is the philosophy of the Upani- 
shads. Let the Europeans and the Americans 
rave over Tagore. But there is nothing new 
for us in his writings.” Tagore himself pleads 
guilty to dabbling with too many things: 
“T am like a coquettish lady that wants to 
please all her lovers, and is afraid to lose a 
single one. I do not want to disappoint any 
of the Muses.” Nevertheless “no other lit- 
erary man in Bengal has done so well in so 
many things. Even the most adverse critics 
of Tagore are bound to admit that he has 
adorned every department of Bengali litera- 
ture by his transcendent genius.” He has 
become a representative, especially in poetry, 
of the Bengali renaissance which is saving the 
classical culture of India. “ He was needed in 
India as Dante was needed in Italy, Shakes- 
peare in Engiand, and Goethe in Germany.” 

In seeking to define and estimate the signifi- 
eance of Tagore for the West, it is interesting 
to recall that poetry had been drifting in the 
direction of mysticism before Tagore became 
known to us. “These lyrics,” wrote Mr. 
Yeats in his preface to “ Gitanjali,” “display 
in their thought a world I have dreamed of all 
my life long.” Poetry had sought to become 
a symbol, a musical suggestion. And so we 
were prepared to understand an art which 
proceeds, not by definition and outline, after 
the Greek manner, but by suggestion and sym- 
bolism. But it is out of the question that the 
main body of our poetry and art should ever 
become merely suggestive and mystical; the 
hold of the Greek spirit on us is too great; 
Phidias and Plato make us afraid of intellec- 
tual twilight, of emotional dissipation. In one 
respect, however, the literature and life of the 
Orient are a deep challenge to our civilization. 
“Tf I work in my garden and prune an apple- 
tree,” wrote Emerson, “I am well enough 
entertained, and could continue indefinitely in 
the like occupation. But it comes to mind that 
a day is gone, and I have got this precious 
nothing done.” It is characteristic of our 
civilization, however, that we continue the 
activity without reflecting upon its vacuity. 
We are not happy unless active. Hindu 
poetry should reveal to us that the lack of a 





core of thought accounts for the fatuity of our 
religious efforts, the charlatanism in our cul- 
ture, the restlessness and materialism of our 
life. “You people over here,” Tagore once 
remarked to Mr. Rhys, “seem to me to be all 
in a state of continual strife. It is all strug- 
gling, hard striving to live. There is no place 
for rest, or peace of mind, or that meditative 
relief which in our country we feel to be 
needed for the health of our spirits.” When 
the Nobel Prize was awarded to him, he gave 
all the money to his remarkable school at 
Shanti Niketan; but, overwhelmed by pub- 
licity, he wrote, “ They have taken away my 
shelter.” Louis I. BrEpvoL. 








A SCIENTIFIC BAEDEKER OF THE WEST.* 


A telling example of the effectiveness of 
coéperative effort in book-making is given in 
the volume entitled “ Nature and Science on 
the Pacific Coast,” a well-balanced treatise by 
no less than thirty authors, each an authority 
on the subject about which he has written. 
This handbook is planned for use in conjunc- 
tion with the meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science to be 
held in August of this year in connection with 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
The volume will, however, be of value long 
after the palaces by the Golden Gate have van- 
ished into memories, for it is an epitome of the 
enduring natural phenomena of the West. 

Though professedly written for the scien- 
tifie traveller, it is not a technical treatise 
for specialists, but rather a presentation by 
specialists, each of his own field, for the use 
and enjoyment of all the others. It is there- 
fore largely freed of technicalities wherever 
possible, and condensed to a minimum space. 
Would that all books of information were as 
innocent of superfluous padding! It is rather 
a rich mine of information tersely told, with- 
out effort to adorn or to exploit the resources 
of this interesting land for the tourist or ‘the 
prospective purchaser of town lot or orchard. 
It seeks merely to direct the attention of the 
intelligent traveller to those physical features 
of the Coast which it may be worth his while 
to understand. 

The range of information included in the 
thirty-one chapters may be inferred from such 
sub-titles as Professor Kellogg’s “ Burbank’s 
Gardens,” an account of the constructive work 
of this wizard among flowers and fruits; or 





* NATURE AND SCIENCE ON THE Paciric Coast. A Guide- 
book for Scientific Travellers in the West. Edited under the 
Auspices of the Pacific Coast Committee of the American 





Association for the Advancement of Science. Illustrated. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 
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Prefaste Teggart’s “ The Approaches to the 
Pacific Coast,” an illuminating historical pre- 
sentation of the problem, both local and inter- 
national, of Oriental immigration; or Profes- 
sor Howard's “Outdoor Life and the Fine 
Arts,” a sympathetic account of the utilization 
in this land of sunshine of the out-of-doors for 
plays, festivals, tournaments, and pageantry, 
with a list of over fifty such occasions distribu- 
ted throughout the year. In “ Literary Land- 
marks of the Pacific Coast,” Professor Seward 
retraces the footsteps of Bret Harte, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Helen Hunt Jackson, and 
Joaquin Miller. Other chapters deal with 
“ Mountaineering in the High Sierras,” with 
legal and political developments, with the 
Spanish settlements and the old missions, and 
with the history of the Panama Canal. 

The main theme of the book, however, is 
Nature and her utilization by man; hence the 
discussions of mines and mining, of the petro- 
leum industry, of irrigation and hydro-electric 
developments, of the chemical resources and 
industries, and of the exceedingly varied agri- 
cultural resources and activities. Various spe- 
cialists deal with climate and its causes in 
oceanic circulation, with the physiographic 
geography and the geology of the West, and 
even with the earthquakes which San Fran- 
cisco newspapers are wont to record — else- 
where. Other chapters treat of interesting 
and significant features of the life of the West, 
the fossil deposits, and the recent fauna and 
flora of mountain and desert, of land and sea, 
including a brief account of the Indian tribes 
of the Coast. Astronomical observatories, 
biological stations, and museums are de- 
scribed, and an exhaustive itinerary of scenic 
excursions is mapped out. The work is illus- 
trated with well chosen half-tones, and is 
amply supplied with maps for scientific de- 
scription, with street maps of all the larger 
cities, and with a railroad map of the country 
west of the Rockies. 

The publisher has produced a book con- 
venient in form for the satchel or pocket, and 
artistic in typography and make-up. It is 
destined to be widely useful, and is significant 
of the enterprise, progressiveness, and vitality 
of Western scholarship. 

Cuartes Atwoop Korop. 








A new drama by M. Leonid Andreyev, trans- 
lated by Mr. Herman Bernstein, is to be published 
this month by the Maemillan Co. It is entitled 
“ The Sorrows of Belgium,” and pictures the recent 
devastation of that country. Its hero is said to be 
M. Maeterlinck, and King Albert figures as one of 
the prominent characters. 





RECENT ‘t FICTION. bd 


Miss Marie Van Vorst is an casemate 
story-teller, and her large personal following 
attests the success with which she appeals to 
the popular taste. “Mary Moreland” is per- 
haps the best example of her work, and it is 
easy to see why it must prove attractive to 
readers and hold their attention. Mary is a 
young woman of exceptional poise and 
strength of character, employed as a stenog- 
rapher by a Wall Street financier. For five 
years she has served him, and during all that 
time he has been making more or less conscious 
comparisons between her and the nagging, 
jealous, worldly woman who is his wife. When 
domestic ructions have brought him to the 
breaking-point, he determines to cut loose, and 
appeals to Mary to go off with him. She 
almost yields, but is recalled to her better self 
at the last moment, and declines to enter into 
the illicit arrangement. She is torn by the 
conflict between love for her employer and the 
promptings of a conscience which will not let 
her forget the sanctity of the marriage-bond, 
and the social necessity of preserving even 
such parodies of the home as Maughm’s estab- 
lishment. She not only succeeds in resisting 
temptation, but she actually figures as a recon- 
ciling influence between Maughm and his wife. 
Ip the end, she comes to her own in conse- 
quence of the wife’s death in childbirth. A 
secondary plot is provided by the fortunes of 
a girl friend who has loved not wisely but too 
well, and who is saved by Mary’s influence 
from making a still greater mess of her life. 
The remaining characters of importance are 
Romney, an invalid English man of letters 
whom she serves for a time as amanuensis; a 
Colorado mine-owner who takes her into the 
bosom of his family, and her mother; an in- 
eredibly vain, selfish, irresponsible woman 
with a tincture of nauseating religiosity, 
whom Mary supports and almost loves despite 
her sordid scheming and inhuman ingratitude. 
All these characters are interesting, yet we 
feel bound to say that not one of them appears 
to be a consistent creation. The facets which 
reflect them to us are separately brilliant, but 
are cut according to a plan which does not 
bring out a symmetrical design. This lack of 
artistic co-ordination is also apparent in the 


* Mary Moretanp. By Marie Van Vorst. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 
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dialogue and the incidental matter, which 
present us over and over again with features 
which do not fit together, or are without 
adequate motivation. This element of incon- 
gruity is felt as a disturbing presence through- 
out the work. 

The American business woman is again to 
the fore in Mr. Samuel Merwin’s “ The Honey 
Bee,” but this time she is presented to us in a 
far more profound and subtle portraiture than 
is within the range of Miss Van Vorst’s powers. 
Mr. Merwin’s previous performances in fiction 
have, indeed, given us no reason to expect from 
him so profound a psychological study and so 
genuine a creation of character as he here 
affords us: There is no romantic glamour in 
“The Honey Bee,” and little sentiment, but 
there is a great deal of convincing truth, which 
is a much more preservative quality. Hilda 
Wilson, to begin with, is upwards of thirty, an 
age which does not appeal to the romantic 
taste, although it is the age found best worth 
while by many of the greatest novelists, from 
Balzac to Meredith. She is a department man- 
ager in one of the great New York merchant 
establishments, and she has made good in her 
many years of service. A part of each year 
she acts as a foreign buyer, and it is in Paris 
that we make her acquaintance, and pursue 
her fortunes during the year over which the 
time of the novel extends. Somewhat fagged, 
and feeling that she is going stale, she accedes 





to her employers’ solicitations that she take a | 
long rest, but, instead of employing her | 
months of business leisure in a restful way, | 
she remains in Paris, and fa!ls into a set of | 
new associations and interests that take her | 


far out of her wonted habits of thought and 
action, stir in her unsuspected instincts and 


emotions, and give her rich new experiences | 
that broaden her character, and bring her to | 
something of that self-realization which is, or | 


should be, the purpose of every human soul 
worth saving to achieve. These experiences 
concern a little group of people with whom 
Hilda becomes accidentally associated, and 
from whom she learns to know aspects of life 
that have before been entirely unfamiliar. 
They include “Blink” Moran, an American 
prize-fighter; Adele Rainey, a variety-show 
dancer; a weak and vicious youth who is her 
dancing partner; and the illegitimate baby 
child of a French danseuse, who is herself in 
the hospital. Hilda moves into quarters with 
these people, takes Adele under her protection 
and the baby under her care — incidentally 
saving the life of the latter by hygienic pre- 


that we respect him (as Hilda does) despite 
his profession, and the scene of the great fight 
for the international championship is de- 
scribed with so much vigor and dramatic color- 
ing that it is one of the best things of its kind 
we have ever encountered in fiction. Hilda is 
even stirred to think of Moran as a possible 
husband, and the author’s skill almost per- 
suades us that we might contemplate without 
dismay such a disposition of his heroine; but 
Hilda’s practical good sense comes to her 
rescue, and sets her to making a match be- 
tween Moran and Adele, which is far more 
fitting and reasonable. What contributes 
materially to Hilda’s decision is the memory 
of Harris Doreyn, a man of large affairs who 
had employed her many years before, whom 
she had loved, and to whom she would have 
given herself had he not been already married. 
When Hilda has cut herself loose from all 
these Parisian complications, she goes to Lon- 
don, and there Doreyn once more comes inte 
her life, making her realize that she has never 
really ceased to love him. He is broken in 
health, and his one desire is to see Hilda again, 
for which purpose indeed he has come abroad. 
They enjoy each other’s companionship for a 
time, and Hilda, we are forced to believe, 
would in the end, had he lived, have defied the 
laws of society by living with him openly, so 
liberal an outlook upon life has she gained 
from her Parisian adventure. As it is, she is 
able to console his dying hour; whereupon she 
returns to New York and takes her business 
duties once more upon her shoulders. Mr. 
Merwin calls his book “the story of a woman 
in revolt,” and we have seen that her revolt 
carries her to the brink of the precipice. It is 
morally inconclusive (like so much of life 
itself), but, if we can only suspend the funce- 
tion of moral judgment while we read, we 
shall not lack for variety of entertainment and 
deep human interest. Hilda and Moran and 
Doreyn are all genuine characters, and all 
make the strongest kind of an appeal to our 
sympathies. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, and any 
skilful practitioner in fiction could now pro- 


_ vide a prescient hero for a story of the great 


cautions and scientific feeding —and becoming | 
personally very much interested in Moran. | 
The author portrays Moran so sympathetically | 


war. Such a hero is found in Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s “The Double Traitor,” which tells us 
of an English diplomatic attaché who clearly 
understood, in the months preceding last 
August, what has since been so patently dis- 
closed, and who did his best to persuade a 
reluctant officialdom that Germany was about 
to put into execution her carefully matured 
plan for embroiling the world in strife. Fail- 
ing in his appeal to deaf ears and the in- 
vineible prejudice of those who believed it 
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impossible for Germany to do exactly what she 
has done, Francis Norgate went to work on 
his own account to save England from the 
worst consequences of that wanton attack upon 
civilization. Having himself been dismissed 
from his post in the legation at Berlin, he 
posed as a man with a grievance, and became 
apparently the tool of one Selingman, the head 
of the German spy system in England. He 
seemed to be furnishing valuable reports to 
his employer, but they were framed only to 
deceive, and, as the critical day approached, he 
sought an interview with Mr. Churchill, found 
in him a willing listener, and so impressed 
him with his revelations that an order was 
given for the immediate mobilization of the 
fleet. Thus does history become the handmaid 
of fiction. The scene in which Selingman is 
finally trapped and marched off to the Tower, 
after learning how successfully Norgate has 
tricked him, is perhaps the most exciting that 
we owe to the author, accomplished purveyor 
of thrills though he be. The private romance 
of Norgate and the Baroness von Haase (of 
the Austrian secret service) makes a very 
acceptable love-story, but its interest is over- 
shadowed by the great affairs with which it is 
so intimately entangled. This capital story 
should make many new friends for Mr. Oppen- 
heim. 

There would obviously be something lacking 
in these days in any survey of current fiction 
that did not include one or more war stories, 
and it is indeed likely that the war will be 
responsible for an output of fiction as far 
beyond that occasioned by any other war as 
this conflict exceeds all others in magnitude. 
The last issue of Tue D1at contains the ap- 
palling statement that in Germany alone the 
closing months of 1914 witnessed the publica- 
tion of one and one-half million new patriotic 
songs. The inference from this as to novel- 
writing throughout the world simply staggers 
the imagination. Upon the present occasion, 
aside from the ante-bellum invention just de- 
scribed, we have something to say about three 
new books of war-fiction, the first two of them 
being what the British public knows as “ shill- 
ing shockers,” while the third is a far more 
serious artistic production. 

Mr. Guy Thorne is the author of “The 
Secret Service Submarine,” which tells how a 
schoolmaster on the Norfolk coast saved En- 
gland from a German invasion, and discom- 
fited as villainous a conspiracy of spies as ever 
existed even in the heated brain of a popular 
novelist. Says John Carey, the hero, on page 
147, “I am not going to describe everything I 
saw in detail. This is a story of action, and I 
always skip the descriptive parts in books, 





myself. The Johnnies only put them in to 
fill up.” What he means is that he is not going 
to describe in detail, etc., but that is unimpor- 
tant. He certainly makes good his claim that 
“ this is a story of action.” Carey is an athlete 
with a game leg which unfits him for the active 
service of his country. Consequently, he be- 
comes a sub-master in a boys’ private school 
kept by one Dr. Upjelly, who is in reality the 
Graf von Vedal, a German spy of the most 
resourceful and dangerous sort. The school is 
situated on a lonely stretch of the Norfolk 
coast, and the enemy communicates with the 
conspirators by means of a submarine which 
creeps up an inlet close to the establishment. 
When the story reaches its climax, the hero 
kills Vedal, and then, aided by his brother, 
who is a British naval officer, and by two boys 
from the school, captures the German sub- 
marine by a ruse, kills its crew, and then, 
setting out for sea with the prize, intercepts 
and torpedoes a German war-ship which is 
convoying a number of transports for the 
invasion of England, sinks or puts to flight the 
transports, and covers himself and his com- 
panions with glory. All the parties concerned 
in this exploit get commissions and Victoria 
crosses, and the hero gets besides Dr. Upjelly’s 
step-daughter, who has given valiant aid to 
the enterprise. Cheap as the story is in any 
literary sense, it is an undoubted thriller, and 
a notable example of swift melodramatic 
action. 


Mr. Le Queux, who writes “At the Sign of | 


the Sword,” is a man of parts, favorably 
known to readers of sensational fiction. The 
story is Belgian in setting, and takes us to the 
early days of the invasion of that martyred 
country, whose glorious achievement in mak- 
ing the outcome of the war a foregone conclu- 
sion almost from the start saved Europe from 
destruction, and won for the Belgian people a 
fame that will shine undimmed for many cen- 
turies to come. Aimée de Neuville is the 
daughter of the richest man in Belgium, and 
is wooed (and prospectively won) by Edmond 
Valentin, a young lawyer of little wealth but 
bright prospects. The villain is one Armand 
Rigaux, an associate of Baron de Neuville in 
large financial affairs, and in reality a secret 
agent of Germany, preparing te betray Bel- 
gium into the hands of the enemy. He pays 
his addresses to Aimée, with the encourage- 
ment of her father, but they are loathesome to 
her, and she repels him with scorn. Edmond, 
meanwhile, knows of Rigaux’s double-dealing, 
but a curious sense of honor forbids him to 
denounce his rival. When the storm bursts 
upon his devoted country, he takes his place 
in the ranks as an officer of artillery, while 
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Aimée hides herself in the family chateau on 
the Meuse near Dinant. The invasion of the 
Huns soon plunges her into the midst of the 
fray, and almost makes her a victim of their 
savagery, when the opportune appearance of 
Edmond saves her from the worst outrage, 
and puts a highly fitting end to the arch- 
villain. After some days of storm and stress, 
with a piling up of horrors, and a series of 
hairbreadth escapes, the lovers make their 
way to Ostend, and find a safe haven across the 
Channel. We must quote one illustration of 
the author’s vigorous hard-hitting: 


“ The sun had set, and the red afterglow — that 

erimson light of war— was showing in the west 
over where lay Great Britain, the chief objective 
of the Kaiser and his barbaric horde of brigands, 
hangmen, executioners, and fire-bugs—the men 
doing the bidding of that blasphemous antichrist 
who was daily lifting his hands to Heaven and 
invoking God’s blessing upon his hell-hound impie- 
ties. 
It makes a spirited tale, colored throughout 
with romantic sentiment. Whatever Mr. Le 
Queux cannot do, he at least can construct an 
effective plot, and carry it through with vigor 
and variety. 


Our remaining war novel is of a far more 
serious sort than the two just described, and 
belongs to literature as distinctly as they do 
not. It is entitled “The Splendid Chance” 
and is the work of Mrs. Mary Hastings Brad- 
ley, already well known as the author of a 
sterling historical romance, ‘The Favour of 
Kings”; an Egyptian tale of love and mystery, 
“The Palace of Darkened Windows”; and in- 
numerable short stories. Mrs. Bradley’s hero- 
ine is a typical American girl, and we first 
meet her as she embarks for Europe in the 
spring of 1914, with t’:2 intention of working 
in the art-schools of Paris. She comes from a 
New England college town, and is filled with 
artistic ambition. Among her fellow-passen- 
gers is an English army officer, Captain 
Edgerton, who cultivates her acquaintance, 
and gains with her a footing that promises 
romantic developments. This promise is later 
fulfilled when Edgerton visits Katherine in 
Paris, and friendship ripens into love. Mean- 
while, we make the acquaintance in Paris of 
Robert MeNare, an American sculptor of 
genius, whose studio is just below Katherine’s 
rooms. MeNare is the victim of an unfor- 
tunate marriage with a faithless wife, from 
whom he is divorced, retaining custody of the 
little girl who is all the world to him. He is a 
morose and unapproachable person as far as 
women are concerned, but Katherine breaks 
down his defences when she devotes herself to 
Peggy, and saves her life one dreadful night 





when she is attacked by croup. But MeNare 
sees that his love is hopeless when Edgerton 
appears upon the scene, and gnaws his heart 
out in silence. The stage is thus set for the 
real drama, which opens on the fatal First of 
August. This prologue, although it occupies 
half the volume, keeps us impatient for the 
appearance of the main theme, but it could not 
well be spared or even shortened. The tragedy 
that ensues is but one of millions bred of Ger- 
many’s wanton onslaught upon the peace of 
Europe, but it is set before us with such 
poignancy, such vividness, and such sympa- 
thetic grasp that it is made a typical crystal- 
lization of the whole horrible meaning of the 
great war. It takes us to the front in Northern 
France, when the invader has been driven 
back from the gates of Paris. Katherine has 
given her services to the Red Cross, and it 
becomes her fate to find Edgerton lying on 
the battle-field, to receive his dying words of 
love, and to sit by his corpse in lonely vigil all 
night long. The pathos of this scene is well- 
nigh unbearable, and grips the heart as do few 
scenes with which we are acquainted in fiction. 
But the lesson of life is that no grief can 
utterly crush the spirit of youth, and after 
weeks of dumb agony made just possible to 
endure by the routine of her ministration to 
the wounded, Katherine returns to her Paris 
lodgings, and learns that M-<'Nare has been 
bereft of the sole joy of his life by a midnight 
bomb from the skies that has made his little 
Peggy its victim. The two stricken mortals 
find what solace they can in their mutual sym- 
pathies, and Katherine accepts McNare’s 
escort to England, where they spend some 
weeks in the peaceful Cotswolds. And one 
morning in November, when Katherine, after 
a weary night, has risen before dawn, and 
climbed to the summit of a hill, life is sud- 
denly born anew in her, and the élan vital 
asserts its mastery over her shattered existence. 
“ Suddenly she felt herself strong and enduring, 
even as the earth was enduring, and in the ele- 
mental clay her spirit burned with a new fire. .. . 
She felt glad. Life was not all horror while it 
held love and beauty, and love was not gone while 
memory lived... . Her heart was not empty! It 
beld priceless memories of love and courage. Bitter 
that Jeffrey must be one of the martyrs in that 
struggle of the everlasting verities of freedom and 
right against undying stupidities and cruelties, but 
splendid for her that he had lived, that she had 
known him, that they had loved! She looked out 
over the world, fresh and beautiful, and though 
the irrecoverable beauty and freshness of her own 
life were gone, her splendid chance for perfect 
joy, she felt the indestructible forces of youth and 
life within her. And she knew that she would go 
on, and go on bravely and stanchly, not darkeni 
a sad world with her grief, but drawing strengt 
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from her memories, oun her own smal, and from 
the strength of this nature, so impersonal, so en- 
during, so free of beauty.” 

The chapter from which these quotations are 
made offers us at once the best writing and 
the most vital philosophy of the entire book. 
Nothing remains but a kind of epilogue in 
which the two return to Paris, and discover 
that it is still possible for them, in companion- 
ship with one another, to patch up their broken 
lives, and be of some use to the world. 

“*You don’t know — how much I want to give. 
How much there is to give,’ she said chokingly. 
‘Of oinuhen in the world, I—I could begin 

. We've borne — enough of hurts. 
There are ‘an ways of helping —for us both. 
But don’t go out to fight — with that hate in your 
heart! Not—not yet— not till they need you! 
We'll help, we'll spend our lives in helping .. . 
but let it be now for the little children, the home- 
less ones — for Peggy’s sake. . . . Oh, you'll stay? 
You'll stay with me?’ ” 
This is the deft and natural solution found by 
the author for her extremely difficult emo- 
tional complication, and this is the ending of 
a very tender, wise, and beautifully written 
story. Wriiam Morton Payne. 








NOTES ON NEW NOVELS. 


One reads rather dejectedly the earlier chapters | 
of Mr. John Corbin’s “ The Edge” (Duffield), sus- 
tained rather by the thought that the author has 


never been guilty of with his readers than | 
by any evidence of it at hand. The reward comes | 
after this p lightness has been passed, 
for the book turns to an attempt to solve the bitter 
problem which decent Americans confront who are 
trying to have children and bring them up accord- | 
ing to right standards. As one goes on, it becomes 
apparent that the author is going down to the cause 
itself, and that he finds it in the lack of a religion 
that affords a workable rule of life seven days in | 
the week. It can hardly be said that Mr. Corbin | 

mingles his propaganda with his fiction without loss | 
to the latter, but he has nevertheless written a book | 
that deserves reading. 

The problems from the passing of the | 
old New d afflict the” oy of Miss 
Honoré Willsie’s “ Still Jim ” (Stokes), who wishes 
to marry and have man Be mpeg hog Facade I 
perpetuating, with his name, the ideals of | 
the founders of so ty. of our best traditions. 
With this fundamental Pin ang Still Jim — the | 
qualifying adjective bespeaks his reticence — 
enters the United States Reclamation Service, and 
there accomplishes noteworthy results, chief of | 
which is overcoming those qualities in hi 
which have retarded the realization among us of 
the old ideals. The book is interesting in man 
ways, with the element of romance well sustain 


If American novelists have in the main fallen be- |! 
hind their brethren of Great Britain, we are’ still | 


able to point to several writers of short stories on 
this side of the Atlantic who may challenge com- 
parison with any abroad. Among these latter high 
rank must be given to Mrs. Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould, whose second volume, “ The Great Tradi- 
tion and Other Stories” (Scribner), has now been 
published. It contains eight examples of short 
fiction, all but one bearing the same firm traces of 
masterly handling in much the same genre as char- 
acterized the author’s earlier book. The reactions 
of persons of intelligence and developed senti- 
ment are set before the reader’s eyes recognizably 
and with an admirable power of analysis. Lovers 
of literary art will rejoice at this new evidence of 
Mrs. Gerould’s skill. 

Mystery without murder implicit in the main 
situation, and with a solution more carefully con- 
cealed and less in the nature of things than in most 
books of the sort, characterizes “Pals First” 
(Harper), by Mr. Francis P. Elliott. What ap- 
pear to be a young esca convict and an old 
clergyman who has served a term in an English 
prison for proved manslaughter descend as tramps 
upon a southern mansion. The young man is 
recognized by the old colored servants as their 
young master, and a highly elaborated scheme of 
deception follows. There is an amazing lack of 
good breeding in the supposedly cultured princi- 
pals, but the story moves well and there is a sense 


| of fun in nearly every situation. 


The European element in modern America is 


| widening our selection of literary topics. A od 


years ago such a book as Mr. —— a 
- oan Beloved” (Huebsch) would ve — 
ht impossible. It deals with a common girl, 
the a aughter of nobody, and a young New England 
writer and poet just arrived in New York. Through 
his love she finds herself at the end with her better 


| nature and ambitions awakened, and entered u 


a career as one of the most popular of moving- 


| picture actresses. The boy had to be sacrificed to 


bring her to self-realization, and the earlier steps 
in their intercourse are shown with a fidelity to fact 
which would have startled an earlier generation. 

“Spray on the Windows” (Doran) is a well 
considered story of life in a small English seaside 
town, written by Mrs. J. E. Buckrose. It deals 
with the career of a girl who intends to bend life 
and love to her will, but who finds love too strong. 
With the selfishness of youth, she plans to marry 
well. the highly valued companion of 
an old f friend, she somewhat artlessly en- 
gages the Gections af the old lady's heir But 
there has been a young neighbor, a man with whom 
fate has dealt hardly and unjustly; and love beck- 
ons away from the ease she had longed for, and 
leaves her at the close of the book strong to work 
out a worthy destiny as wife and mother. 

Mr. Riehard Marsh writes good detective stories, 
but seldom stories of good detectives.. In “The 
Woman in the Car” (Lippincott) the officers of the 
law, after ding three hundred closely printed 
| pages in looking for the murderer of a prominent 
financier, ha questionable satisfaction of see- 

ing the financier enter their office for the purpose 
of telling them their mistake. There are two other 
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deaths in the progress of the tale, but the police 
arrive at no result with regard to either of them, 
one passing as suicide and the murderess giving 
herself up for the other. The story has all the 
complications that the most exigent reader could 
demand. 

As a thoroughly complicated mystery story, with 
the solution well concealed until near its close, when 
the tangled skein is unravelled after the manner of 
a complicated chess problem, “A Silent Witness ” 
(Winston), by Mr. R. Austin Freeman, is to be 
highly recommended. It opens with the murder to 
which readers of such stories are accustomed, fol- 
lowed by a suspicious death, and these in turn by 
several calculated attempts upon the life of a young 
English physician—of the rather impenetrable 
type usual in such cases. A fellow-practitioner, 
but one in the field of medical jurisprudence, is the 
brains of the case. 


Miss Carolyn Wells has turned her attention of 
late to stories of mystery, one Fleming Stone being 
the M. Dupin of her narratives. “The White 
Alley ” (Lippincott) is the latest of these, and he 
brings a murderer to book by means of a boy’s mar- 
ble which, dropped from an attic, conducts him to 
the missing corpus delicti. It is done with a quite 
wonderful economy of effort, and little of the spee- 
tacularity usual on such occasions, but the story as 
a whole suggests that Miss Wells will do better 
when she becomes more accustomed to this sort of 
writing; the machinery creaks a little here. 

An old fashioned novel in its length and particu- 
larity of treatment is Mrs. Kathleen A. Lund’s 
“Oliver in Willowmere” (Heath, Cranton & 
Ouseley). With the third chapter we are introduced 
to fully thirty characters who play parts through- 
out the story. Chief of these characters is a non- 
conformist clergyman who for a time preaches to 
a congregation in the fenland country of England. 
The people of the book are well differentiated, and 
many of them will constitute friends for the reader, 
coming as they do from all the walks of life in a 
small English town. 


The protagonist of “The Boss of the Lazy Y” 
(MeClurg), by Mr. Charles Alden Seltzer, is a 
reckless, ill-natured brute to whom his father on 
his death leaves his ranch on condition that the son 
show signs of amendment. To a young girl he 
leaves the actual possession of the property, with 
the provision that it shall revert to her at the end 
of a year if the experiment fails. This is the basis 
for all that is worth while in the story, but it is 
complicated with a great deal of needless episode 
which hampers the plausibility of the whole sensa- 
tional yarn. 

Grown persons as well as children will find inter- 
est in “ Pierrot, Dog of Belgium” (Doubleday), by 
Mr. Walter A. Dyer. Its hero is one of those super- 
serviceable animals of Flanders, bred for use as a 
hauler of burdens in peace, and graduated into the 
service of a small-gun battery when war broke upon 
his unhappy country. One may enter deeply into 
the feelings of a stricken people through this faith- 
ful medium, and both the dog and his masters are 
impressively drawn. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





Seatiietin The Perey Turnbull Memorial 
Chaucerand | Foundation in the Johns Hop- 
ee kins University has brought 
forth some admirable lectures on poetry 
since E. C. Stedman in 1891 delivered the 
first of the series on “ The Nature of Poetry.” 
Unfortunately, too few of these have been 
published since Jebb and Tyrrell followed 
the excellent example of Stedman in giv- 
ing a wider publicity to their lectures. We 
are therefore very glad that Professor Kit- 
tredge, who lectured last year on “ Chaucer 
and His Times,” has had his lectures published 
(Harvard University Press). There is no one 
in America more qualified to speak on Chaucer 
with discrimination and lively sympathy. He 
has interpreted the poet in terms of the pres- 
ent without any suggestion of cheap populari- 
zation. Chaucer moves before us as he did in 
that vital and interested age, pursuing his vast 
specialty, the study of mankind; and he be- 
trays in his work the artist whose great joy 
was in his fellow man. Four works are taken 
up in considerable detail,— “‘ The Book of the 
Duchess,” “The House of Fame,” “ Troilus,” 
and “The Canterbury Tales.” It is hard to 
say which of these is most successfully treated ; 
perhaps the lecture on “ The House of Fame” 
is the least pleasing and that on “Troilus” 
reveals the scholar’s keenest enthusiasm. 
Especially good, just to mention a detail or 
two, is the discussion of the naiveté of the 
“Book of the Duchess” as being that of the 
Dreamer (not Chaucer), who displays such 
insight into the needs of a heart bleeding with 
grief that he has been accused by unsympa- 
thetic and undiscerning critics as being dull 
of comprehension instead of showing the “ art- 
less artfulness of a kindly and simple nature.” 
“Troilus” is not merely “the most beautiful 
long narrative poem in the English language,” 

as Rossetti termed it, but “the first novel, in 
the modern sense, that ever was written in ‘the 
world, and one of the best.” So the poem is 
considered as a tragedy of character growing 
out of the tragedy of situation, and especial 
study is made of the three great characters, 
Troilus, Cressida, and Pandarus, with the 
conclusion that something is amiss in this 
society with its code of love. When Troilus 
has died, “ the great sympathetic ironist drops 
his mask, and we find that he has once more 
been studying human life from the point of 
view of a ruling passion (as he had done in 
“The House of Fame’), and that he has no 
solution except to repudiate the unmoral and 
unsocial system which he had pretended to up- 
hold.” “The Canterbury Tales” are treated 
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as a great drama in which the characters for 
the most part determine the action and the 
sequence of the tales. Especially is this seen 
in the Marriage Group, which begins with the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue and ends with the 
Franklin’s Tale. It is rather remarkable that 
no reference is made to Professor Frederick 
Tupper’s striking theory of Chaucer's use of 
the motifs of love and the seven deadly sins in 
binding these tales into a more complete unity 
than had hitherto been conceived of. A very 
interesting bit of interpretation is that of the 
lines at the close of the Pardoner’s Tale when 
he suddenly and unexpectedly drops his cyn- 
icism and shows that he has not always been 
an assassin of souls: 
“ And Jesu Crist, that is our soules leche, 
So graunte yow his pardon to receyve; 
For that is best — I wol nat yow deceyve.” 

“A very paroxysm of agonized sincerity,” to 
be followed immediately by “a wild orgy of 
reckless jesting.” It is strange! 


“The mystery 10 considering what Tyndall has 
and the miracle expressively denoted “the mys- 
rane tery and the miracle of vitality,” 
Mr. John Burroughs says: “I have had a 
good deal of trouble in trying to make my in- 
born idealism go hand in hand with my inborn 
naturalism; but I am not certain that there is 
any real break or contradiction between them, 
only a surface one, and that deeper down the 
strata still unite them.” Nevertheless, in the 
dozen chapters of his book, “The Breath of 
Life” (Houghton), from which these words 
are quoted, he makes no visible progress, and 
doubtless did not expect to, toward establish- 
ing a connection between the two. The mys- 
tery of life, defying all explanation on the 
part of scientist and naturalist, is his theme, 
from beginning to end, under slightly varying 
aspects, as it has already been his chosen topic 
in some of his former writings. Citing with 
more or less of agreement or dissent such 
authorities as Darwin, Tyndall, Spencer, Hux- 
ley, Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, Professor 
Haeckel, and, with a different emphasis, Pro- 
fessor Bergson (to whom he not very long ago 
devoted a cordially appreciative chapter), Mr. 
Burroughs —* in highly interesting and 
suggestive fashion a cursory view of the dif- 
ferent methods of approach to this fascinating 
and tantalizing problem, and, as wes of course 
to be expected, leaves us at last as hopelessly 
and delightfully perplexed as we were in the 
beginning. The very breath of life to the 
problem is its insolubility. More than half 
the charm of the book, for most readers, is ex- 
plained in its author’s prefatory confession of 
his own attitude toward his theme. “I am 








forced to conclude,” he tells us, “ that my pas- 
sion for nature and for all open-air life, 
though tinged and stimulated by science, is not 
a passion for pure science, but for literature 
and philosophy.” His imagination and in- 
grained humanism, he adds, are appealed to 
by natural history, wherein he finds some- 
thing akin to poetry and religion. It is, in- 
deed, the poetry and the humanism of the book 
that render it so readable and make it litera- 
ture rather than science. A reproduction of 
Mr. Pietro’s bust of the author is shown in the 
frontispiece. 


A notable new book by Dr. W. B. 
Cannon considers the subject of 
“Bodily Changes in Pain, Hun- 
ger, Fear, and Rage” (Appleton). As the 
result of an elaborate series of ingenious 
experiments, a distinct mechanism is estab- 
lished for the emotional support. The adrenal 
glands play a central part init. It is a specific 
device for the intensification of energy, and the 
further protection of the organism when un- 
der extreme emotional excitement in urgent 
situations. To a minor degree the same order 
of process accompanies emotional excitement 
of a milder range.. Pain, hunger, fear, and 
rage represent the situations of the struggle 
for existence or its incidents. It is in the 
interests of these that the evolution of the 
mechanism has proceeded. Adrenin increases 
the blood sugar, hurries coagulation (a vital 
matter in the bloody business of fighting) , and 
gives spurt to muscular energy. All these 
changes are detectable in the subjects of ex- 
citement — both players and spectators — of 
a football game, as also ir. the “before” 
and “after” of a severe examination. The 
mechanism is intimately psychic; the emotion 
is essential to its summons. The fact that ani- 
mals share a comparable emotional disposition 
is established. As the human mouth waters 
at the sight of tempting food, so also will the 
flow of saliva in a dog be stimulated only when 
appetite is present. Contrariwise, nervous 
excitement stops the flow of the gastric juices; 
the reality of nervous indigestion is adequately 
sustained by physiological evidence. There 
are also illuminating side-lights upon the 
physiological setting of the emotional states; 


New light on 
the ‘ions. 


not the least interesting of these is that the’ 


“emotional” defence of war has no exclusive 
vantage as against other active rivalries, such 
as sport. The central value of this able volume 
lies in its correlation of the physiological 
changes; it thus gives a consistent interpreta- 
tion of certain hitherto obscure mechanisms of 
the emotional life. It is a positive and an 
important contribution. 
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Internationalising 10 Tecent years there has been 
the Monres an increasing disposition among 

students of American foreign 
policy to find fault with the Monroe Doctrine 
as it is now interpreted; and some, even, are 
begirning to denounce it as an obsolete shib- 
boleth, the continued enforcement of which 
by the United States alone is a wrong to the 
greater powers of South America and a con- 
stant source of danger to this country. Some 
demand that it should be abolished outright; 
others that it should be radically altered, and 
restored to its original character; still others, 
that it should be “internationalized,” and 
other nations be invited to codperate with the 
United States in the maintenance of the doc- 
trine. .Among those who advocate the last- 
mentioned policy is Professor W. I. Hull of 
Swarthmore College, who has recently pub- 
lished a little volume of addresses entitled 
“The Monroe Doctrine: National or Inter- 
national” (Putnam), in which he maintains 
that the United States cannot expect to lay 
the foundation of permanent peace and genu- 
ine justice if it continues to insist on an exclu- 
sive responsibility for the doctrine. It is not 
only foolish but wrong, he argues, for a single 
nation to attempt to perform what is evi- 
dently a world-task. The rest of the world, 
we are told, has lost patience with our attempts 
to square our practice with our politieal the- 
ory, and it has become increasingly evident 
that the logical solution of .he problem is the 
assumption of the rights and responsibilities 
which the doctrine entails, by the entire fam- 
ily of nations and its subjection to the institu- 
tiona established at the Hague. There is much 
in this suggestion that will commend itself to 
thoughtful men; but there are still many to 
whom the idea will, as Professor Hull admits, 
appear to be little short of treasonable. 


_— Few writers on charity work 
am have had so long and varied an 
experience therein as Dr. Ed- 

ward T. Devine, General Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York 
City, and either past or present officer in many 
similar bodies engaged in the relief of distress 
and the amelioration of social evils. Thus his 
book, “ The Normal Life,” speaks with a meas- 
ure of authority that is none the less impres- 
sive by reason of its tentative, undogmatic 
way of presenting social problems and their 
possible solutions. He recognizes “ how little 
we have done as yet about some things, how 
few are the consecrated workers, how limited 
our vision, how inadequate our practical appli- 
cation of that admirable principle of codpera- 
tion so constantly on our lips, how provincial 





and fragmentary all our philanthropy, even 
the best of it, how unworthy to be called either 
charity or justice, if by those noble words we 
mean what our fathers meant, or what our 
sons will mean by those or better terms describ- 
ing the better human relations which are to 
be.” Instead of treating specifically any one 
or several of the pressing social problems, the 
author chooses “ another method of approach, 
hoping that we may get both unity and propor- 
tion into our study, and perhaps see some old 
problems in a new light, if we take for our 
background the normal individual life, and, 
following it through from beginning to end, 
try to determine what are the social conditions 
and social provisions which are essential at 
each stage to securing it.” This normal life he 
considers successively in its seven natural 
divisions, the pre-natal period, infancy, child- 
hood, adolescence, early maturity, full matur- 
ity, and old age; and that reader must be 
little interested in human welfare who fails to 
find the book full of suggestion. Its value to 
social workers is beyond question. Dr. Devine 
finds time, amid his other activities, to edit 
“ The Survey,” as many readers already know, 
and his present volume is published by the 
Survey Associates, of New York. 


As John Muir was known as the 
Father of the Yosemite, so Mr. 
Enos A. Mills might fairly be 
called the Father of Rocky Mountain Park. 
It is largely due to his untiring enthusiasm 
and perseverance that this magnificent bit of 
mountain scenery has been preserved for all 
time as a playground for the people. In his 
book, “The Rocky Mountain Wonderland” 
(Houghton), Mr. Mills describes this region 
of towering peaks, canyons, alpine meadows, 
forests, and lakes. But he does much more 
than this: his book is the record of one who 
has for many years lived on intimate terms 
with the Rockies and their wild inhabitants, 
and writes from the fulness of his knowledge. 
The titles of some of his chapters suggest 
the range of his knowledge and interest; but 
they can give only a faint idea of the minute- 
ness and sympathy with which he has studied 
the life of the mountains, and none at all of 
the charming simplicity and directness of his 
style. He tells us intimate stories of Mountain 
Sheep, Grizzly Bear, Beaver, Silver Fox, 
Woodchuck, and Chipmunk; of the struggle 
for existence in winter snows; of the growth 
and decline of forests and mountain lakes; of 
the birds and flowers that lend music, color, 
and fragrance to these high wildernesses; of 
the eccentricities of snow-slides; and of a 
hundred and one other things that make up 


Wonders of 
the Rockies. 
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this 1 mountain world of which most of us, even | tion, and free will she puts by as carefully as 


those who have spent many seasons in the 
Rockies, know so very little. And to illustrate | 
his narrative, Mr. Mills has brought together 
a score or more of striking photographs of | 


mountain life and scenery. Altogether the | 


book is a notable one. 


Health control experts and specialists in tropi- 


cal medicine and sanitation has 


| 


| 
| 


| 


grown with astonishing rapidity in the past | 
decade, and popular treatises on restricted | 
parts of the subject are available for the lay- | 
man. However, no single book written from | 


the elementary standpoint in simple concise 
form so fully covers the whole field as does Mr. 


Sanitation” (Dutton). 
prominent part in the practical administration 
of the application of the science of preventive 


any Calvinist. That this law is beneficent in 
its op2rations, however things may seem, she 
proves as far as she can, and it serves to sup- 
port as buoyant an optimism as can well be 
imagined. By the light of her faith she exam- 
ines many incidents in her own experience, 


a _ some of them trifles taken by themselves; and 
Scientifie information for the | 


passes from them to great sweeps of history, 
such as one finds in Gibbon, and to great 
human institutions, such as the Church of 
Rome. The universe is her field, at last, and 
everywhere is there evident to her eyes a great 
power, not ourselves, working for righteous- 
ness. Needless to say, the individual counts 
for comparatively little in such a philosophy. 


_ But the writer’s outlook is clear and hopeful, 
W. Alexander Muirhead’s “ Practical Tropical | 


The author has had a | 


medicine under frontier conditions in the | 


tropics. This probably explains the didactic 
tone of treatment, and the forceful presenta- 
tior as well as the minor omissions, imperfec- 


tions, and occasional scientific lapses. The | 


book treats of the causes of avoidable tropical 
diseases, and their methods of social control, 
of mosquitoes and flies and the havoc they 
play by spreading malaria, sleeping sickness. 
and other forms of transmissible disease. The 
principles, methods, and official routine of 
inspection, disinfection, and police control are 
diagrammatically outlined. Ventilation, the 
protection of food and water, and the disposal 


of refuse are discussed in an elementary way, | 
and sanitary law and practice are fully elabo- | 


rated. The work is a valuable one for sani- 
tary constabulary, and for lay use by estates, 


tropics for popular instruction and social pro- 
tection. The reduction of the death rate 
among European officials in West Africa from 
90 to 11.8 per thousand between 1896 and 


and the book is well written and entertaining 
even when seeking most to be instructive. The 
translation, made by Miss Alys Hallard, leaves 
much to be desired. The work is dedicatéd to 
America,— ‘‘ Country of New Thoughts.’’ 


“All great actions have been sim- 
ple, and all great pictures are,” 
says Emerson, whom Professor 
Edwin Watts Chubb appositely quotes in 
opening his “Sketches of Great Painters,” a 
series of untechnical chapters offered by one 
who, as he modestly explains, thought he 
might, “knowing so little about art . . beable 
to interest the ‘hoi polloi’ who know even 
less.” Accordingly he has set down the things 
that interest him, and that will interest many 
others, in regard to certain masters, old and 
modern, and their masterpieces. Appreciative 
comment, biographical information, and char- 


The universal 
appeal of 
great art. 


_ acteristic anecdote, all find appropriate place 


, : / | in the fifteen sketches dealing with as many 
mines, and all commercial enterprises in the | 


artists, not arranged in chronological or any 
other order, apparently, but introduced each 


/ as the impulse moved. Thus Raphael heads 
| the list and Van Dyck stands at the foot, while 


1913 by sanitary measures is a convincing | 


argument for the utility of the methods advo- 
eated in this manual. 


Determinism 
and romance. 


vain does not give us a book of 
fiction in ‘‘The Wonderful Ro- 


between them are scattered Millet, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Rembrandt, Whistler, Turner, Ti- 
tian, Rubens, Corot, Michael Angelo, Rey- 


_ nolds, Murillo, Velasquez, and Rosa Bonheur. 


mance’’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), but has availed | 
herself nevertheless of her ability as a story | 
teller in bringing together all sorts of inci- | 
dents from real life, from history, and from | 
religion, to show the world what enlighten- | 


ment comes from complete acceptance of the 
doctrines of determinism. That we are under 
an immutable law, predetermined in its action 
down to the minutest detail, is her firm convic- 


ia ee ee _ The author has spent many hours in the chief 
Pierre (Mme. Favre) de Coule- | 


picture-galleries of Europe and America, s0 
that his present work is no hasty production 
of the moment. Gifted with a taste for the 
best in art, he renders intelligent aid to his 
readers in the appreciation of that best, and 
does it in’so unobtrusive and undogmatic a 
manner as to ingratiate himself at once with 
the “hoi polloi” whom, ‘with humorous self- 


| depreciation, he hopes to interest. Eighteen 
| reproductions of well-known masterpieces are 


provided, and the book is published in pleasing 
form by the Stewart & Kidd Co. of Cincinnati. 
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Woman's place mid the welter of Feministic | been available so long. Furthermore, why 
in modern literature, Mrs. Florence Guerin | should our best publishing houses not adopt 


Tuttle’s “The Awakening of 
Woman” (Abingdon Press) should take an 
honorable place. Despite the continual striv- 
ing after phrasal felicities, and the rather pro- 
nounced oratorical style, there is so much 
truth and such a degree of reasonableness in 
it that it must do the cause good in quarters 
which have hitherto been impervious. The 
chapters dealing with “ Woman and Genius,” 
“ Creative Womanhood,” and “ Motherhood ” 
are the least provocative of irrelevant objec- 
tions. The analysis of the conditions necessary 
to genius is very good, but certainly many 
sympathetic readers will find the writer’s 
selection of Madame Montessori, Madame 
Curie, and Mary Baker Eddy as the three 
greatest geniuses among modern women a 
curious one. “The Revaluation of Life” and 
“ The Relation to Eugenics ” are not so sanely 
reasonable. The author makes the common 
mistake of assuming that children, especially | 
female children, have only one parent, a 
mother; also that the father’s relation to the 
child is nearly, if not altogether, a material 
one. She is also peculiarly responsible for 
the post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy that the 
immense recent progress in eugenics is due to 
the work of women. The book has not been | 
sufficiently revised for perfect coherence; but | 
it is on the whole stimulating, suggestive, and 
distinctly worth while. 








thin Seven years ago the Rev. John 

ry P. Jones, D.D., produced an un- | 
— usually good introductory book | 

n ‘‘India: Its Life and Thought’’ (Mac- | 
millan). It was frankly intended for readers 
who were not familiar with the field, and was | 
‘‘based on thirty years of matured expe- 
rience’’ in the most interesting land under the 
sun. Naturally, the author’s point of view 


| are from “Mother Goose”; 


was given by his life work; but he tried to be | 


scrupulously fair, and has succeeded much 
better than many of his fellow workers. The 
first edition had four successors, and on the 
whole this popularity has been deserved. 
However, we have one serious protest to enter: 
the references to political India should have 
been brought up to date in the issue of 1915, 
lately published. It is simply absurd to print 
in a book appearing this year the following 
statement about Lord Morley’s famous reor- 
ganization: ‘‘Even at the present time the 
Secretary of State for India has introduced a 
scheme which will add materially to the power 
of India in the eonduct of its own affairs.’’ 
Similarly, thereis no excuse for quoting the 
census of 1901 when the figures for 1911 have 





the plan of printing distinctly on the title- 
page the number of the edition, with the date 
of the work’s original appearance? Of course 
we may usually turn the leaf over and find 
this information in small type; but the more 
direct method has every advantage. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


“ Outlines and Summaries” (Holt), a little man- 
ual prepared by Professor Norman Foerster for the 
use of freshmen in college, presents a formal and 
practical method of teaching students how to make 
analyses of expository essays. The illustrative 
material is fresh and interesting, and the compiler’s 
enthusiasm for his task is very clearly reflected 
throughout. 

“ Readings from American Literature” (Ginn), 
by Mary Edwards Calhoun and Emma Leonora 
MacAlarney, is a textbook combining both oe 
and verse. It will be welcomed, as something that 
has long been needed, even though the idiosyncra- 


| cies of the editors, and no doubt copyright difficul- 


ties as well, have prevented it from being as repre- 
sentative as many teachers will wish. The 


| given to seventeenth and eighteenth century writers 


seems proportionally too great, at least for high 
school students; and several later writers who 
should be included in even a hurried survey of 
American literature are omitted altogether. But the 
selections are in general well made. 

For children who find the transition from the 
rhythmic work of the kindergarten to the more 
elaborate folk and esthetic dancing somewhat diffi- 
cult, and consequently uninteresting, Mrs. Irene E. 
Phillips Moses has arranged a book on “ Rhythmic 
Action: Plays and Dances” (Milton Bradley Co.), 
that is adapted to the needs of the primary school, 
playground, and gymnasium. Many of the rhymes 
the others are all 
popular favorites, or else have been chosen because 
of their contemporary or nature-study interest. 
Illustrations and music add to the usefulness of the 
volume, which has been prepared primarily to give 
pleasure to active, healthy childhood. 

The California missions have received their full 
share of attention during the past two years, owing 
to the adventitious interest derived from the Pan- 
ama-Pacifie Exposition. Accordingly, Messrs. J. 
Smeaton Chase and Charles Francis Saunders have 
been at some pains to give a new turn to their 
treatment of “The California Padres and Their 
Missions ” (Houghton). They begin with the per- 
sonal contact with the traveller with each mission, ° 
and end with some personal reminiscence of one or 
another padre connected with the mission discussed. 
The volume is an intimate and sociable guide-book, 
the material of which seems to be trustworthy, 
excepting where it frankly gives rein to the imag- 
ination. The making of the book, including the 
illustrations, is well up to the high standard which 
we have come to expect from the publishing house 
whose imprint it bears. 
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NOTES. 


A new edition of Messrs. H 
“ Enc: clopedia of United States 
issuec at an early date. 


"Be uring the autumn a new edition of the works 
of Osear Wilde, in thirteen volumes, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Putnam. 

An English translation of General Joffre’s book, 
“My March to Timbuetoo,” with an introductory 
sketch by Mr. Ernest Dimnet, will soon be issued 
by Messrs. Duffield. 


A translation by Miss Mary Blaiklock of M. 
Romain Rolland’s “ Musiciens d’Autrefois,” will 
shortly be published under the title of “Some 
Musicians of Former Days.” 

Mr. William Lindsey’s drama, “Red Wine of 
Rousillon,” which was announced by Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. for publication this spring, 
will not appear until autumn. 

A volume entitled “ Citizens in Industry,” by the 
late Dr. Charles R. Henderson, will be published 
this month by Messrs. Appleton. This house has 
also in press an account of “Sanitation in Pan- 
ama” by Major-General W. C. Gorgas. 

“ Others,” a new monthly devoted to the interests 
of poetry, will make its initial appearance this 
month. The editors are Messrs. Alfred Kreymborg 
and Walter Conrad Arensberg, and the m ine 
will be issued temporarily from Ridgefield, N. J. 

In the immediately forthcoming volume, “ The 
Japanese Problem in the United States,” by Mr. 
H. A. Millis, the author discusses two phases of 
the question,— the admission of Japanese immi- 
grants and the treatment accorded those who are 
already here. 


“The Note Book of an Attaché,” by Mr. Eric 
Fisher Wood, will be one of this month’s publica- 
tions of the Century Co. The author, who was 
studying architecture at the Beaux Arts in Paris 
when the war broke out, offered his services imme- 
diately to the American Embassy in Paris, and has 
had several months’ experience at the front. 

A new poetic drama on the war has been written 
by Mr. Stephen Phillips and will be published in 
book form by Mr. John Lane probably next month, 
under the title of “Armageddon.” The drama is in 
three acts, with a pro in which the shade of 
Attila is dispatched by Satan to take possession of 
the Kaiser’s person. The scene of the first act is 
laid outside Reims; that of the last in Cologne, 
with the Allied forces. 

Mrs. Ghosal (or Scrimati Svarna Kumari Devi), 
the sister of Rabindranath Tagore, whose Indian 
romance “An Unfinished Song” was published in 
an English translation about a year ago, has trans- 
lated another of her novels for early issue, under 
the title “ The Fatal Garland.” The story, which is 
illustrated by native artists, is written round some 
events of Indian history of the fourteenth century, 
and contains much of Hindu philosophy. 

An English publishing house wil! shortly publish 
on the same date two books on Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
in one of which he is proclaimed as “ the twentieth 
century Moliére,” and in the other denounced under 


r’s ten-volume 
istory ” will be 





the title “Common Sense about the Shaw.” The 
first work is an English edition of the study of Mr. 
Shaw by Augustin Hamon, translated from the 
third French edition by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
The denunciation has been written by Mr. Harold 
Owen, part author of the play “ Mr. Wu.” 

A new edition is in preparation of “ The Col- 
lected Works of Aphra Behn,” in six volumes, 

rinted by Mr. A. H. Bullen at the Shak 

ead Press, Stratford-on-Avon, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Montague Summers. More than forty 
years have elapsed since the last edition of Aphra 
Behn was issued, and that was merely a reprint, 
with no attempt at serious editing, omitting much 
of her work, including all her poetry. Even in its 
incomplete state, the edition of 1874 has become 
rare and costly. 


The place of Belgium in the modern world of 
letters is estimated in Mr. Jethro Bithell’s study of 
“Contemporary Belgian Literature,’ which Mr. 
Fisher Unwin of London will shortly publish. The 
author traces the development of recent Belgian 
literature from about the year 1880—when a group 
of students at Louvain, including Emile Verhaeren, 
began the campaign for new ideals in the Uni- 
versity magazines — down to the present day. Ex- 
amples are given of the best work of representative 
authors, especially of the poets. 

The latest number to reach us of “ Special Li- 
braries ” — Vol. 6, No. 4 (April, 1915) — contains 
an article of some length, and rich in noteworthy 
facts, on “ Organized Information in the Use of 
Business,” by Mr. John A. Lapp, Director of the 
Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information; a 
shorter article on “ Handling a Large Circulation 
in an Office Library,” by the librarian of the Pub- 
lie Service Commission Library of New York City; 
a fourteen-page “ List of References on Municipal 
Accounting,” and a page or more of names of 
bibliographies relating to municipal administra- 
tion, social work, the present war, and other 
subjects. 

The recent death in the Dardanelles of the prom- 
ising young English poet and critic, Rupert Brooke, 
has naturally led to a decided general interest in 
his work. There will soon appear a volume con- 
taining all the poems written by him since the 

appearance of his 1911 volume. The new book 
will be called “1914, and Other Poems,” and will 
contain a photogravure portrait. The five 1914 
sonnets will come first in the book; then a group 
called “The South Seas”; then a number of 
“Other Poems”; and then “The Old Vicarage.” 
We may expect it to be followed by a collected 
edition including the poems, the book on Webster, 
the critical articles, and the prose sketches which 
were among the most charming things that Brooke 
wrote. 

“ State Documents for Libraries” is the title of 
a carefully written pamphlet of 163 pages, form- 
ing No. 36 of Vol. 12 of the “ University of Illi- 
nois Bulletin.” Mr. Ernest J. Reece, of the Library 
School of that university is its author, and he has 
grouped his matter under six heads,— “ The Field 
of State Documents,” “The Selection of State 
Documents for Libraries,” “Deseription of State 
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ts and Documents,” “ The Treatment of 
State Documents in Libraries,” “ The Distribution 
of State Documents,” and “ Bibliographical Mat- 
ter.” The methods of distribution in our different 
states are fully deseribed, and suggestions are 
offered for “a model law on printing and distri- 
bution.” All librarians are more or less tormented 
by the pubiie-document problem, and they will 
weleome this able monograph on the subject. 

The “Twentieth Annual Report” of the John 
Crerar Library notes the unavoidable injurious 
effect of the war upon its activities, and yet ehron- 
icles encouraging progress in growth and useful- 
ness. Additional room has been secured on the 
seventh floor of the building where the library is 
now situated, pending the erection of a building 
of its own, which the directors have decided not 
to begin until 1917. Unusually long, compared 
with that of other libraries, is the list of donors 
to the John Crerar Library for the year 1914; it 
fills forty-five double-column fine-print pages. A 
biographical notice of the late Eliphalet Wickes 
Blatehford, director from the foundation of the 
library, and since 1900 chairman of the committee 
on administration, is contained in the Report. 


An intimate picture of Roman social and family 
life under the Napoleonic régime is contained in 
“The Patrizi Memoirs,” by the Marchesa Madda- 
lena Patrizi, translated by Mr. Hugh Fraser, which 
will appear shortly. The book is based on letters 
and diaries collected by the author through years 
of research in France and Italy and printed for 
family circulation some years . It is now pre- 
sented to the public for the first time, with an 
historical introduction by Mr. J. Crawford Fraser. 
The worst side of Napoleon’s character is revealed 
in his treatment of the Marchese Giovanni Patrizi 
and his wife, who, as the Princess Cunigonda of 
Saxony, and cousin of Louis X VI., roused the worst 
hatred of the Emperor. The records serve to show 
that whereas the harsh treatment of those who were 
considered dangerous and recalcitrant Catholics 
was left to the officials, Napoleon himself made 
that of the Patrizi family his personal affair. 


We quote the following interesting paragraph 
from the London “ Nation”: “ Sir William Robert- 
son Nicoll has not abandoned his project of writing 
a history of English periodical literature in the 
Victorian era. We have become so accustomed to 
periodicals that it is not easy to realize the extent 
of their influence on the world of books. They 
have certainly affected the development of prose 
style, something of the form as well as the content 
of our fiction is due to them, and it is through them 
that the greater part of our literary criticism has 
been introduced to the world. ‘If any one will run 
over in his mind the list of the most remarkable 
critical books of the last fifty years,’ says Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, ‘he will find that searcely one 
in ten, perhaps not one in twenty, has had an 
original appearance wholly independent of the 
periodical.’ ‘To write artieles for money and 
books for love’ is often a convenient arrangement, 
and not the least of the services of the periodicals 
is that they have enabled men of letters to gain a 
livelihood without sacrificing their independence.” 
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China, Reform in. Frank J. Goodnow .. . Am. Pol. Se. 
China and Autocracy. J.O.P. Bland .... . tlantic 

ristian Endeavour Movement, The. F. E. Clark Hibbert 
Chris of. L. W Hibbert 
City Summers. Harrison Rhodes ...... . arper 


Rhodes Hi 
Collegian, The Calumniated. Mary L. Harkness . Atlantic 
Color Music as an Art. Edwin R. Doyle . . . . Bookman 
Conflict, Problems of. Evelyn Underhill . . . . Hibbert 
Dallin’s Indian Sculptures. W. H. Downes Scribner 
Defence, National, First Line of. Perry Belmont "No. y oa 
a National, Problem of. L. M. Garrison . No. A 


Democracy 
a John. Milton Bronner .... . 
eee. Isadora, Art Sonya ien 
fficiency,’’ Moral Failure of. E. D. hesasaiaan 
Basie in Wartime. P. A. Bruce ...... 
English, Teaching of. Burges Johnson ... . —— 
Europe, Our Debt to. Theodore H. Price . . World's Work 
Exports “ by Mail,” Selling. W.F. Wyman . World’s Work 
Fertilization of the Egg. J. F. aan «> ive Se. 
Fiji, A History of. Alfred G. Mayer ..... ‘op. Se. 
France, As Witnessed in. Albert J. ) Se A Rev. ami Revs. 
German Fighting Plans. Hendrik Van Loon . . Coniore 
German “ Kultur.”” Percy Gardner ...... ibbert 
Germany’s New Offensive. a » § Seeds haves as Revs. 
p mann under the Blockade. W. J. Ashley Atlantic 
y’s Submarines. H. T. "Wade 
Gold an and Silver Production, American. 


hs +k ee ek oe f/f Quar. Jour. Econ. 
Good, Doing. May Tomlinson .......-. Forum 
Gothic Ruin. Maude Fgerton King ...... Hibbert 


Greek Tragedy, Revival of. Harrison Smith . . Bookman 
Hay, John, Statesmanship of. W. R. Thayer Harper 
Henry Street, The House on —IV. Lillian D. Wald Atlantic 
Hugo’s Daughter, The Story of. Grace I. Colbron Bookman 
Illinois, wee in. J. A. Fairlie . . Am. Pol. Se. 
Income, The “ ” of. ae Nearing .. . 
Iowa, “Lah in. E. Horack . 
Japan’ s First Democrat. cat Crow .. Ww 
Jewish Flight, The, to Egypt. Martha L. Root Rev. of Revs. 
Joffre, Foch, and the Army. E. V. Stoddard World’s Work 
Justice, An International Court of. J. W. Jenks Rev. of Revs. 
Kaiser's Psychosis, The. A. M. Hamilton No. Amer. 
Kansas, Reorganization in. C. A. Dykstra — . . Am. Pol. Se. 
Krupps’ Model Town, The. Robert Hunter . Rev. of Revs. 
Life and ee, at War. Henri Bergson A 
Living, Soft, and Easy Dying. W. C. Johnson. World’s Work 
gee. and Tibullus, Studies in. L. P. Chamber- 


. ss € 2 © SIs «+ 2 * So 


Di aly ade ure 
Magazine in —IV. Algernon Tassin Bookman 

Edwin, Poetry of. Bailey es . » n 
Marlowe, Julia, Art of. Wi - « « Century 


edical “ Science,” Modern > ° 
Merchant Marine, The American. J. H. Thomas . Century 
Scenes in. Alice aay xf A a ey ae Harper 


Quiller-Couch 
and Matter. C. Marsh Beadnell .... . 
Minnesota, a AF in. J. 8S. Young . Am. Pol. Se. 
Mississippi, Controlling the. 
Morality, International. 


World’s Work 
In David J. . »« No. Amer. 
Motion-picture, cam a” 8. Hamilton o's weg 


Nervousness, Riddle of M 
New York City, Civie Pride in. H. W. Webber . . Forum 
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Novels, Quack, and Demegsnem. Owen Wate Atlantic 
Ohio, Taxation in. RT . Lockhart . . . Jour. Econ. 
Old Age. Robert L. Raymond - « »« Atlantic 


Oregon, Reorganization in. J. D. Barnett 
Pan-American Financial Consasenen, The. 


Dunn Rev. of Reva. 
Panama, Administration in. G W. Goethals 
Peace, Permanent. F. E. Chadwic P No. Amer 
Movement, Unifying the. > "Stead Rev. of Reve. 
Phi Beta ppa Society . M. MeBryde, Jr. nee 
Pigeons, bits of. El n e Everybody's 
Poetry, Eigh th-century A. Burd - Sewanee 
Poetry, The “ Diabolic” in. Stephen Phillips - Bookman 
P , The Rebirth of. Horace Hol . » Forum 
Po: ms-——-IV. B. J. Hendrick World's Work 
tial Possibilities. Victor Murdock . . Metropolitan 
Prohibition, Nation-wide. L. A mn... . Atlantic 
is and Disease. Max tman Everybody's 
Republicans, The rrected. Walter eoarer™ M n 
Rieardo's Cc. C. North m. Jour. Soc. 


Economics. 
Riches, Ways of Acquiring. Waldemar wee McClure 
“ Saloonless Nation, A, by 1920." J. 8S. Gregory World's Work 


Seandina . The. Infanta Eulalia . Century 
Science and Industry. C. Ww. Super - Pop. Se. 
Scientific ~~ aaarerg are yo and. Grant 

Showerman . . Pop. Se 
Shakespeare Players, | ©. L. Hatcher Sewanee 
Shetland, The Islands of. Maud R. Warren Harper 
Sierras, The, in June. Henry Seidel Can Harper 
Slav Question, The Sou . N. D. Harris Am. Pol. Se. 

. German, and War. M. W. Robieson . Hib 
Americans: W Isaac Goldberg 
Speech, Bar Sinister of. J. L. McMaster - »« « Sewanee 
State Government, Reorganization in. H. G. 

James e é Am. Pol. Se. 
Summer Camp, The. Mary H. Northend Century 
Taylor, Bayard. Laura Stedman No. Amer. 
=——= —_ the Lusitania Waldemar 

Kaempft. ‘ - « Rev. of Reva. 
Treitschke — | Hegel. Carritt : : : ] . . Hibbert 
Turk, The Fate of the. m G. ® a - Century 
Unemployment and Business. E. H. Ha 


Unemployment in Chicago. C. R. me a Jour. 
War, A “ Teetotal.” James Middleton World's Work 


War, Herd Instinct and the. Gilbert Murray . Atlantic 
War, Meaning of the. Hermann Keyserling . Hibbert 

ar, Medical Aspects of the. F. H. Robinson Forum 
War, The Cost of the. Roland G. Usher Atlantic 
War, The Theatre of. Ernest Poole American 


War Contracts in the United States. Cc. F. 


Speare : 
Warton, Thomas, Poetry of. Clarissa Rinaker * -% 
Wave Work on the New Jersey Coast. D. W. vas — "Se. 
Woman and Education. A. H. Upham Sewanee 


Rev. of & ne 





| The Old Ships. By James Elroy Fiecker. 
| Se By Edward Snanks. 
“don: Th 


Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, 1700- 
1725. Edited, with Introduction and aa by 
Willard Higley Durham, Ph.D. 8vo, 445 pages. 
Yale University Press. $1.75 net. 

The Poets Laureate of —— Their History and 
Their Odes. By W orbes Gray. Illustrated, 
8vo, 315 pages. E. P. Dutton a S Co. $2.50 net. 

Re ~~ yy Phi Beta Kappa tions. Edited 

y Clark 8. care William er Lane, and John 
Cc. Schwab. With photogravure 2 portrait, 8vo, 500 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Bronson Alcott’s Fruitiands. Co Soltek by Clara 

2 ee 12mo, 185 pages. 


Endicott Sears. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. x: 

A Walk in Other Worlds wi th Dante. By Marion s. 
Bainbrigge. Ilustrated, 8vo, 253 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

A Tale of a Tub. By Axx Jonson; edited by Flor- 
ence May Snell, Large 8vo, 205 pages. 
Longmans, Green ry to. Paper, $2.50 net. 

A Neglected Aspect of the glish ‘Romantic Revolt. 
By G. F. Richardson. 8vo, 360 —.. Berkeley: 
University C4 es ress. 

Fifty-o f Lord Dunsany. “tome, 138 
pages. Mitchell ennerle ey: 1.25 net. 

ry. By John P. Altgel ew edition; 16mo, 
“3 pages. Chicago: The Public. 50 cts. net. 
DRAMA AND VERSE. 

The Man on the Hilltop, and Other Poems. 
Arthur Davison Ficke. 12mo, 104 pages. Mitche 
Kennerley. $1. 25 net. 

The Unveiling: A Poetic Drama in Five Acts. By 
Jackson Boyd. With at 12mo, 255 pages. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Bi 26 

The Poet in ag Desert. By ‘chaties Erskine Scott 
w 8vo, 124 pages. Portland, Oregon: Pri- 
vately printed. $1. net 

Lovers, The Free Woman, They: Three Plays. By 

translated from a — 


The Contemplative “Quarry rry. 
pmo. 40 pages. London: 
‘a 


By Anna Wickham. 
The Poetry Bookshop. 


12mo, 32 

Bookshop. Paper. 

me. +d pages. Lon- 
ape 


Frances Cornford: with wood- 


London: The woets 


g e Poetry on 
Spring Morning. By 


cuts by G. Raverat. 12mo, - pages. London: 
The Poetry pene. Pape 

| Short English Poems for Repetition. ave M. Rice, 
M.A. 12mo, 119 pages. Cambridge: . Heffer 


Woman's Vote, The, in Chicago. H. 8. Fullerton American | 


Women and the Ballot. H.G. Cutler . 
Ypres, Day's Work at. Arthur H. Gleason 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


| The foliowing list, containing 99 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1 since ils last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
Twenty Years of My Life. By Douglas Sladen; 
illustrated in color, etc., by Yoshio po 8vo, 
es. E. P. Dutton Lyte $3.5 
Ralph aldo Emerson. ikme w. Firkine, With 
ton: Mittin Co porwrait 1 mo, 379 pages. Hough- 


ton 1.7 

\yases 5S. nt. By Franklin Spencer Edmonds. 

_ AR. crisis B lographies.” llustrated, 12mo, 

376 pages. George cobs & Co. $1.25 net. 
HISTORY. 

The Riverside History of the United States. ga 


ul 


| Visions of the Dusk. By Fenton Johnson. 


prising: Beginnings of the American Feepia & 

rl L. Becker; Union and Democracy, b Alien 

Johnson; Expansion and Conflict, by William =. 

Dodd; The New Nation, by Frederic L. Paxson. 

ued 8,2 16mo. Houghton Mifflin Co. Per volume, 
—. 


tehes: Unpublished Letters of General | 


Meenobert E B. Lee, 1862-5. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Douglas uthall Freeman. photo- 
moet, a postrait, 8vo, 400 pages. G. P. Putnam's 


. Walter Hough. “Little Histories 
ont North Rest hasewtenh Indians.” With 
12mo, 265 pages. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The 
Torch Press. $1. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


of Life. By John Burroughs. With 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The Breath 
rtrait, 12mo, 295 pages. 
1.15 net. 


frontispiece, | 


& Sons, Ltd. Paper. 


With 


portrait, 16mo, 71 pages. Published by the 
author. 
FICTION. 
Jaffery. By William J. Locke. 


peunerates, 12mo, 
5 n 


352 pages. John Lane Co. $1. 
A Far Country. By Winston Churchill. Illustrated, 
12mo, 509 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
Empty Peckets. Rupert Hughes. Illustrated, 
a. - oer pages Harper & Brothers. $1.35 net. 
Man. y Robert eele. 12mo, 394 pages. 


me Mitchell SF aT. 
The House of Me ees. 
12mo, 387 pages. 
The Splendid Chance. 
Illustrated, 12mo. 
The Millionaire. x trans- 
lated by Percy P _licnae with Introduction by 
the - 2mo, 244 pages. B. W. Huebsch. 
ne 


$1.25 

The Brocklebank OMe, *, Py Wales. 12mo, 
329 pages. er pe SE 1.30 net. 

Jim. y Roatnald. Wright” ‘Keutheun. 12mo, 413 
pages. Moffa 


Day. . “Doris Egerton Jones. With 
frontispiece pe, 377 pages. George W. Jacobs 


Sundown Slim. By Henry Herbert Knibbs. Ilus- 
trated in color, “ete, ees 357 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.35 n 

Diantha. By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 262 pages. Century Co. $1.25 net. 

The La Aft. By Richard Matthews Hallet. Illus- 


trated in color, etc., 12mo, 352 pages. Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.35 net. 
Mountain Blood. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 12mo0, 


. 2 Kenneriey, $1.35 net. 
at meee poamsetes, 


Burke. 
2mo, 314 314 pages. H. K. Co. $1.35 net. 


A Man’s Code. y Ww ut ‘erguson. “nivsirated, 
12mo, 305 es. @. Ww. we Co. 1.25 net. 
M 12mo, 303 


rs. Barnet-Robes. By & 8S. Peel. 
pages. John Lane Co. "F128 net. 
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The pomieg of Zenas Henry. Sara Ware Bassett. 

12mo, 288 noes. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 
The Highgra ler. BY William MacLeod Raine. [llus- 
trated, 12mo, 321 pages. G. W. Dillingham Co. 


$1.25 net. 
A atte of the Plains. m4 Banggete ates 12mo, 
oran Co. 5 net. 


~~ Geral OD 12 387 

era sneven, A pages. 
a ™ Kennerley. $1.40 n , 
A ator By Arthur 


ry of. To-day 
iustrated. + ae 319 pages. G. W. 
Dillingham Co. $1.25 net. 

The Pe of Pauline: A Motion Picture Novel. By 
Charles Goddard. Illustrated, 12mo, 316 pages. 
Hearst’s International Library Co. 50 cts. net. 

Runaway June. George Randolph Chester and 
Lillian Chester. Illustrated, 12mo, 310 pages. 

Hearst’ . Saternasional Library Co. 50 cts. net. 


bee 


e Exple e: A Detective Novel. By 

Arthur B. Reeve; dramatized into a ne | 

by Charles W. Goddard. Illustrated, 12mo, 3 

sees poaneet's International Library Co. 
cts. ne 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Hagiee and Southern Italy. By Edward Hutton. 
lustrated in > ws etc., 12mo, 312 pages. Mac- 


millan Co. $2. net. 
Nature and Science on the Pacific Coast: A Guide- 
book for Scientific Travelers in the West. Edited 
under the Auspices of the Pacific Coast Co 
mittee of the American Association for t e 
Advancement of Science. er eerates, 12mo, 302 
.50 net. 


pages. Paul Elder & Co. 
Russian Impressions Gathered 


Realities: Bein 
during Some Recent Journeys in Russia. By 
ba 279 pages. 


John Hub : oe 12mo, 
John Lane Co. $1.50 ne 

The Plateau Peoples of South America: An Essay 
in Ethnic Paycholo Alexander A. Adams, 


A.M. wk oe ee mo, rh pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.25 net. 
A Guide to South America. By W. A. Hirst. With 


maps, 12mo, 340 pages. Macmillan Co. $.175 net. 
Alpine Americana. Number 3. Illustrated, 4to, 22 
pages. Philadelphia: Published by the American 
Alpine Club. Paper, 85 cts. net. 
A Guide to the National Parks of America. Com- 
piled and edited by Edward Frank Allen. Illus- 
trated, 16mo, 286 pages. 


McBride, Nast & Co. 
$1. net. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS. 


Income. By Scott Nearing, Ph.D. 12mo, 238 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Bodies Politic and Their Governments. By Basil 
Edward Hemmond. sarge 8vo, 560 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.25 n 

The New American Sovecnmhens and Its Work. By 

Macmillan Co. 


James T. Young. &vo, 663 pages. 
$2.25 net. 

The Natural History of the State: An Introduction 
to Political Science. pt enry Jones Ford. —— 
188 pages. Princeton University Press. $1. net. 
oe ~ e- ~ ee 75 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

cts. 


THE GREAT aman onan eee. PROBLEMS, 


ND CONSEQUENCE 
With the PED a Armies in the West. 
Hedin; translated from the Swedish by 
Walterstorff. Illustrated, large 8vo, 402 a 4, 
on Lane —. Ba 50 net. 

Socialists the War. Edited by William 
he ~~ Walling. 12mo, 512 pages. enry Holt 
& 1.50 net. 

The ‘Worla Storm — and meyone. By Edwin Davies 
gener 8vo, pages. Century Co. 
When Blood Argument: An Analysis of 
Prussian Gabe by Fora yy Hueffer. 12mo, 
354 pages. George Doran Co. $1. net. 
Aircraft in the Great War: A Recordand Study. B 
Claude Grahame-White and Harry 5 er. Wit 
egtapioce, large 8vo, 346 pages. . McClurg 
By Edward 


Behind ‘the Scenes in Warring Germany. 
Lyell Fox. Illustrated, — 333 pages. Mc- 
— Nast & Co. $1.50 n 
France in Danger; or, French ‘rationalit Menaced 
by Pan-German Ag ression. By Paul Vergnet; 
transiated from the French by Beatrice Barstow. 
7 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 
German Culture: Past and Present. By Ernest 
A ne 280 pages. McBride, Nast & 
et. 


Vanishing Colonies. By Gordon Le 
: —s 190 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. 
cts. net. 


B pres 
G. 





EDUCATION. 


tive, Critical, and sxe Study. By Frank 
wWaanagten Ballou, Ph.D. ave. a pages. Har- 
vard University Press. $1.50 
im Education. By Joseph a  8vo, 500 pages. 
emillan Co. $1.50 net. 
The Education of the Negro By * G. 


Rix to 1861. 

Woodson, Ph.D. ye 54 pages. G. P. 
nam’s Sons. $2. net. - 

The Industrial and Pe Schools of 
United States and German 
Study. By Frederick Will 
12mo, 382 pages. tj s Sons. 

A Middle 


edition; 1 
_D. Revised edition; 2mo, 478 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $2. net. 
Made to Order: Short Stories from a Fro, 68 Course. 
potocted by Howard Maynadier. 12mo, 309 $ pages. 
Lloyd Adams Noble. $1.25 n 
rénice. By Jean Racine; edited by Robert Ed- 
ouard Pellissier, Ph.D. With portrait. 12mo, 85 
Oxford University Press. 35 cts. net. 
rines y Manana de Sol. Por Serafin 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero; edited by S. Griswold 
Morley, Ph.D. 12mo, 136 pages. D. C. Heath & 
Co. 50 cts. net. 

Les Par Maurice Ordonneau, ex yur 
brégue, and Henry Kéroul; edited F. 
Harriman. l16mo, 124 pages. D. C. Heath & Ce. 

30 cts. net. 


‘ut- 
the 


New York: 
Bé 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Story of Napcoleon’s Death-mask. 
the original documents by G. L. de St. M. Watson. 
Illustrated, © Soe, 208 pages, John Lane Co. $2. net. 
d and Health Seri Edited by H. Addington 
Bruce, A.M. First volumes: Human Motives, by 
James Jackson Putnam, M.D.; The Meaning of 
Dreams, by Isador H. Cori at, M.D.; Sleep and 
Sleeplessness, by H. Addington Bruce. Each 
12mo. Little, Brown & Co. er volume, $1. net. 
The Relatio tion of International Law to the Law of 

England and of oe United States: A ay. = 

Cyril Picciotto; with Introduction by 
Copenheim, LL.D. ‘Large 8vo, 128 pages. Me. 

Nast & Co. $1.75 net. 

Books. First volumes: American 
Literature, by Leon Kellner; The erican 
Navy, by French E. Chadwick; Municipal Free- 
dom, by Oswald Ryan; The Indian To-day, by 
Charles A. Eastman; e American eters by 


ue from 


Isaac Sharpless. Each 12mo. Doubleday, Pag 
& Co. Per volume, 60 cts. net. 
riting an Advertisement. By S. Roland Hall. 
ge a 12mo, 217 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
0. . net. 
Christianity and International Peace. 


A Charl 
Edward Jefferson. 12mo, 287 pages. homas 
Crowell Co. $1.25 net. 











Two Charming Books of Verse 
SONNETS & QUATRAINS 


By ANTOINETTE DE Coursey PATTERSON, 12mo, 
boards, hand-made paper. ° ° - $1.2 


UNDINE: A Poem 


By ANTOINETTE bE Coursey PATTERSON, 8vo, 
boards, beautifully made. : - $1.25 


H.W. FISHER & CO. ,1629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


HUGH 


MEMOIRS OF A BROTHER 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 











An intimate picture of the personality of Monsignor 
. Bensen—‘‘as he showed himself, freely and un- 
affectedly, to his own circle.’’ Ilustrated, $7.75 net. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 
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ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOKS, eT a ee PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 











BOOK All Out-of-Print Books Supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free, 


Baker's Great Book Shop, 14-16 Bright St., Birmingham, Eag. 





ONE OF OUR BOOK BARGAINS 


PAUSANIAS’S 
DESCRIPTION OF GREECE 


Published Price, $35.00, Our Price, $18.50 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 





p< Nada a al BOOKS. General Literature. rst 
uiries esteemed. F' free. 


catalogues 


Frequent post 
GORFIN, 82A, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. C. 














BOOKS iinos 
KINDS 
Weare the leading wholesale dealers 
in the books of all publishers. Our 
immense stock and our location in 
the publishing center of the country 
enable us to fill orders—large and 
small—for books of all kinds, with 
the greatest dispatch. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 


MR. DAVID H. BOND 
407, Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 











AMERICANA 


Recent Cata :—No. 83, The Far West States; 

No. 84, The hern States; No. 85, Abraham 

Lincoln; No. 86, The Middle States; No. 87, 
American Indians. Sent free on application. 


Daniel H. Newhall, 152 Nassau St., New York 

















CHANGES of ADDRESS 


UBSCRIBERS to THE DIAL 
who contemplate changing 
their addresses, cither temporarily 
or permanently, should notify us 
promptly, giving both the old and 
new addresses, so as to insure their 
copies of THe DIAL reaching 
them without interruption. 





We cannot undertake to supply 
missing copies, lost in forwarding, 
unless we receive early notification 
of intended changes. 





THE DIAL, 632 S. Sherman St., CHICAGO 


American Short Stories and Plays wanted for Italy, 
Russia, France, Austria and Scandinavia 
Expert Criticism, Translation and the Placing of Manuscripts. 
Oldest Established Literary Agency in Europe 
(Founded in 1880 by Pau! Hertzmann, M. A., Ph. D.) 

Fees (which must typed 





dollars for Story under 10,000 words. Ten dollars for plays. 
THE [ITALIAN LITERARY AGENCY 
60 Piazza di Spagna, Rome, Italy 
“* Experienced, efficient.” Gabriele D'Anaunzio 














The only general literary magazine 
specifically devoted to the interests 
of the Middle West 


The NGdland 


Some of the contributors: Arthur Davison 
Ficke, Keene Abbott, Mrs. Coburn of the 
Coburn players, William Ellery Leonard, 
H. B. Alexander and John G. Neihardt. 


Published monthly at Iowa City, lowa. $1.50 year. 
Sample copies gladly furnished. 














Sanden, 7M Boban ake Cidusd Prt 


Minds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West 18th St, N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue. 
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MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in 
Short Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes 
short criticism. Circulars on request. 


6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





F. M. HOLLY 4°95 ane retehere’ 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York (Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 














Index Office, Inc., 110 N. Webash Ave., Chicago 

for indexing, compiling and abstracting 

literary and statistical material for scientific 
and literary workers. 


Send five cents in stamps for Reference Bulletin. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-filth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 

DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 

















FRANK HENRY RICE, Authors’ Agent 
MARY ASQUITH, Play Broker 


Personal service by specialists who have thorough knowl- 
edge of magazine, book, dramatic and motion picture 
markets. Particulars upon request. 


145 West Forty-Fifth Street NEW YORK 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised Revised Typed 
Send for Leaflet D 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS 
123 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 














“I am sure that if his book were in the hands 

of every intelligent man, woman and child, 

the cost of living would decrease.’’-—-LEON A. 

CONGDON, Foods and Drugs Division, Kansas 
State Board of Health. 


“THE SOURCE, CHEMISTRY 


AND USE OF FOOD PRODUCTS” 
By E. H. S. Bailey, Ph.D. 


75 Illustrations, Cloth. $1.60 Postpaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Philadelphia 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Books from His Library, FIRST EDITIONS of 
His Works, MANUSCRIPTS, Autographs, 
Relics, and other STEVENSONIANA. 
CATALOGUE in Preparation—Sent on Request. 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St., New York 














Bookbinding 


DURABLE 
ARTISTIC 
ECONOMICAL 


Special Attention to Library Binding 
Write for Prices 





DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


University of Manitoba 


New Appointments for 
Session 1915-1916 


Lectureships in ENGLISH, CLASSICS and FRENCH 
and 


Demonstratorships in PHYSIOLOGY and GEOLOGY 


Appointments to Demonstratorships will be made 
on or after July 1 and to Lectureships on or after 
July 15, 1915. Further particulars from 

THE REGISTRAR 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba 























GOOD MEDIUMS 


are many. Efficient mediums for the 
oar are few. Every reader of 
HE DIAL is a regular and habit 


ual buyer of worthy books. 








Studies in Southern 
History and Politics 


Edited by JAMES W. GARNER 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Hlinois. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 394. Price $2.50 net. 

A collection of fifteen articles on topics relating to the 


South by professors in various colleges and universities of 
the country. 


Constitutional Government 


in the United States 
By WOODROW WILSON 


12mo, cloth, pp. vii+ 236. $1.50 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LEMCKE AND BUECHNER, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK 
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The MOSHER 
BOOKS 


As gifts for special occasions — 
Christmas, New Year's, Birth- 
days, Weddings, — “infinite 
riches in a little room”— these 
choice limited editions at mod- 
erate prices, printed from type 
on hand-made papers, are 
unique. My Catalogue sent free 
on request. 








THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 











Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
Structure, and writing of the Short-Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, formerly 
=> Editor of Lippincott's Magazine. 


One student, before completing the lessons, received 
over $1000 for manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Keview, McCall's, and 
other leading magazines. 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versification 
ad Poetics, Journalism. In al!, over One Hundred 
ourses, ander professors in Harvard, Brown, 
‘ornell, and other leading colleges. 





. : Cc 
Dr. Esenwein c 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 571, Springfield, Mass. 


The July number is out next week 


The Yale Review 


The New American Quarterly 








The Fate of the Dardanelles 


the leading article, is by Sir Edwin Pears, the foremost 
British authority on the Near East. He writes significantly, 
from personal experience. The greatest of American ex- 
perimental biologists, Jacques Loeb of the Rockfeller 
Institute, writes on the mechanistic theory of the origin 
of life. Charles Cheney Hyde, professor of interna- 
tional law in Northwestern University, interprets 
the acts of the United § in def of our 
rights on the sea. Professor Wilbur C. Abbott of Yale 
searches out the root of the present European conflict in 
the age-long struggle between democracy and autocracy. 
John Crowe Ransom in a brilliant analysis prefers to find 
its cause in the irreconcilable strife between two concep- 
tions of justice, the old, or static, and the new, or creative, 
which progressive Germany has embraced. The number 
is completed by authoritative articles on our rights on the 
sea, home rule for cities and other important subjects, and 
by poems and essays by Amy Lowell, Henry A. Beers, Vida 
D. Scudder, Elisabeth Woodbridge and Louis Untermeyer. 
There are also fifteen authoritative reviews of significant 
books. The subscription price is $2.50, including the above 
number free of charge if mention is made of this notice. 


THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Conn. 




















The Hibbert Journal 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy 





CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


Life and Matter at War. By Professor Henri Bergson. 
The Tyranny of Mere Things. By Professor L. P. Jacks. 
Problems of Conflict. By Evelyn Underhill. 
Two Studies of German ‘‘Kultur."" By Professor Percy Gardner. 
On the Meaning of the War. By Count Hermann Keyserling. 
Gothic Ruin and Reconstruction. By Maude Egerton King. 
“Shall We Serve God for Nought?’’ Treitachke and Hegel. 
By E. F. Carritt. 

German Socialist Theory and War. By M. W. Robieson. 
Carlyle’s Germans. By J. M. “ie 

i tter: A Hylozoistic View. 
re By Fleet-Surgeon C. Marsh Beadnell, R. N. 
The Method of Christian Science. By Rev. Laird Wingate Snell. 
Teaching Which Becomes Practice. Two World-wide Move- 


ments among Young People. 
1. The Christian Endeavor Movement. be Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., ., President of the World's Christian 
Endeavor Union. 
ll. The Boy Scouts. By Capt. Cecil Price. 
Discussions. 





“If one desires a synopsis of the condition of the 
human mind in the midst of all the cross currents and 
eddies and conflicting tendencies of contemporary re- 
ligious thought, here it is, served with scholarship, 
literary ability, and perfect good temper.”” 





Yearly Subscription $2.50. Single Numbers 75 cents. 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


6 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








IF you are a lover of etchings 
and engravings and are not a 
subscriber to 


The Print-Collector’s 
Quarterly 


you are missing an unique opportunity for 
keeping in touch with expert information 
and the latest developments in this most 
refined and fascinating branch of the 
graphic arts. 


The only periodical in English 
devoted exclusively to etchings, 
engravings and drawings 
Established 1911 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 








Illustrated brochure upon request. 
Published for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 PARK STREET, BCSTON 
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“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 








For Twenty-Five Cents 


You can buy a whole half-year of a 
first-class magazine. 


The Book News Monthly 


The Baedecker of Bookdom 


Containing the Completed Story 


THE TAMING of 
ZENAS HENRY 


One of the most choicely entertaining 
books of the year, a novel that retails for 
$1.25 a copy. 

Send thirty cents and we will include 
with your six numbers the issue for June, 
in which will appear the first account of 
the Southern California Exposition, with 
a selection of rarely beautiful photo- 
graphs, picturing San Diego at its best. 


ADDRESS 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Miss Viola Roseboro’, to whom is credited the 
discovery of O. Henry and the acceptance of his 
first noe § is now associated with THE EDITOR, 
the fortnightly journal of information for literary 
workers, as critic and adviser. In his autobiogra- 
phy S. S. McClure says: ‘‘ Miss Roseboro’ seized 
upon the early stories of O. Henry, Jack London, 
Myra Kelly, Rex Beach and on the Emmy Lou 
stories with as much sureness of conviction as if 
she had known what the end was to be in each 
case, and exactly how popular each of these writers 
was to become.’’ 

In return for moderate fees writers may have the 
benefit of Miss Roseboro’s personal criticism of 
their manuscripts. 





Writers who wish a handy, complete, up-to-date 
directory to the markets for their manuscripts 
should have the new edition of 


“1,001 Places to Sell Manuscripts” 


(The American Writer's Year Book and Directory) 


which lists in classes, with indexes, cross-indexes 
and definite statements of the kinds of material in 
demand in each market, more than 5,000 pur- 
chasers of short stories, novels, essays, poems, 
articles, plays, vaudeville material, photoplays, 
jokes, photographs, post card sentiments, para- 
graphs, etc. If there are markets for a writer’s 
manuscripts they are made available in this guide. 


Cloth, 300 pages, $1.50 postpaid 
THE EDITOR, Box 509, Ridgewood, N. J. 








THE NEW 


REPUBLIC 


AMERICA’S NEW WEEKLY 


THE 
MAGAZINE 
of 
THE 
HOUR 


Literature, politics, drama—everything, 
in fact, to interest the thoughtful reader. 
Your name, address and a dollar bill will 
bring you our 56-page literary supplement 
and twelve issues of a magazine that is fresh, 
invigorating and unique. 
Write to-day. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


421 West Twenty-First Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“Practical, comprehensive, full in detail and in definition, usefully illus- 
trated, the only good book from the trade standpoint.”’—A. L. A. Booklist. 


BOOKBINDING ™ ics" 
(In four parts) By JOHN J. PLEGER 


HIS work, the first and only complete text-book in this country that covers the 
subject in all its phases, will prove of great interest and value to every one con- 
nected directly or indirectly with bookbinding. 


John J. Pleger, the author, is an advanced exponent of the art, and has given the 
trade, in concise, comprehensive form, the benefit of his broad knowledge. 


The smaller printer who has to do binding as a side line will find herein a mine of 
helpful information. 


It will be found invaluable by the larger binders when the time comes for purchas- 
ing additional or new equipment. 


To the involuntary specialist—-the man whose limitations have tied him te one 
operation —it will prove a boon in widening his opportunities for better employment 
and remuneration. 


Librarians and others intrusted with the *‘ care ’’ of books will find Mr. Pleger’s 
offering well worth attention. 


Each volume sold separately Four parts complete, $5.00 





Paper Ruling 
PART ONE 
22 illustrations. Price $1.25 


“The contents of the vol- 
ume are worthy of the high- 
Pamphlet Binding est commendation. 


Punching, Crimping and 


Quarter-Binding “The books are valuable 


PART TWO ; : , : 
37 illustrations. Price $1.50 to librarians in the plain 


exposition of processes, and 
aaah, Seeee and Seb will be a valuable aid in 


Forwarding 


Finishing and Stamping making specifications for 
POO binding, as well asa 
129 illustrations. Price $2.00 

safeguard for the results 


Gilt Edging, Marbling and desired.” 
Hand-Tooling t 
near meee PUBLIC LIBRARIES, Chicago 


29 illustrations. Price $1.25 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 1729 TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK 
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